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THE LAW AND THE DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF.1 
SYBRANT WESSELIUS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

By a potent recommendation through an executive message 
to the legislature of 1899, the late Governor Pingree inaugurated 
a movement favorable to the instruction of the deaf by the oral 
method, so called, through the medium of day schools. The ben- 
eficiaries of this education, including the family and friends of the 
students, will ever hold him in grateful remembrance for this 
successful effort to restore the deaf in Michigan to the society of 
the hearing and a better citizenship. Without first creating an 
organization adapted to educating the public at large up to a 
point of accepting new methods, it is difficult to add a new depart- 
ment of instruction to the state’s educational system. 

It is not, however, impossible of accomplishment, if, as in 
this state, the movement is fortunate in obtaining first, the en- 
dorsement of the chief executive, the press, and a few of the lead- 
ing members of the legislature. Through all of these means both 
the necessity and the desirability of the instruction of the deaf 
by the oral method in day schools were established. Much assist- 
ance was rendered the cause by Mr. A. W. Smith, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Robert C. Spencer, of Milwaukee, and Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, of Washington. Deaf children cannot be educated 
in institutions as economically as in day schools, and this fact 
appealed strongly to such members of the legislature as did not 
have the inclination to examine the merits of the methods em- 
ployed and the results obtained. It will not be difficult to pro- 


*A paper read before Department XVI, N. E. A., July 10, 1901. 
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cure the passage of a similar law in other states when a like 
environment is thrown about the attempt that procured its pas- 
sage in Michigan as well as in Wisconsin. The Michigan law after 
a trial of nearly two vears has proven to be very satisfactory, easy 
of construction and application, and devoid of intricate machinery 
for the establishment of schools and easily harmonized with the 
school laws of the state. It may be found in the Public Acts for 
Michigan for 1899, on page 266, and can be safely followed as a 
model in other states, subject to such modifications as the State 
Constitution and school laws may require. 

Briefly its provisions are as follows: 

The local school Board, generally acting upon the petition of 
the parents of deaf children, makes application to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for permission to establish and main- 
tain a school for the deaf. 

It is mandatory upon the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to grant permission, where there is an average attendance 
of not less than three children over the age of three years, whose 
parents or guardians reside within the state. 

The local Board, after the establishment of the school, is re- 
quired to report its condition and such other facts as may be re- 
quired to the State Superintendent. 

The State Treasurer is directed to pay the local Board out of 
the general funds of the state the sum of $150 for each deaf pupil 
istructed in the school for nine months during the school year 
and a part of such sum apportioned to the actual attendance of 
such pupil. 

The funds received from the state must be kept separate from 
the other funds of the local Board and can be expended only for 
the payment of salaries of teachers and for school appliances; 
al] other sums unexpended being returned to the State Treasurer. 

All teachers in such schools are appointed and employed as 
all other teachers in the public schools are appointed and 
employed. 

All applicants for positions must be qualified by having 
special training for teaching and also special training in the teach- 
ing of the deaf, including at least one year’s experience as a 
teacher in a school for the deaf. 

The oral system shall be used exclusiveiy, but, if after nine 
months’ trial any child shall be unable to learn by the oral method 
no further expense shall be incurred in the attempt to educate it. 
Any person of sound mind, who by reason of defective hearing 
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cannot profitaby be educated in the public school as other chil- 
dren are taught, shall be considered eligible to enter any of these 
schools 

It will be noticed that the law is general in its terms, leaving 
the details to be worked out by the different authorities charged 
with the duty of executing it. There is danger always of conflict 
of opinion upon a subject of this nature. It was deemed wise, 
therefore, to close by law the matter of the advisability of the 
establishment of these schools, and to prevent a disagreement 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction by making it man- 
datory upon him to issue the permit when the local school Board 
has decided it necessary to establish one of the schools. 

It was deemed expedient also to eliminate all questions as to 
methods of instruction by requiring the oral system exclus- 
ively, leaving no room for the disagreements existing between 
teachers of the deaf. It secures therefore uniformity in methods 
of instruction, so that a child may go from one school to an- 
other and its education continue as it was begun. 

It fixes the expense to the state at a like sum for each pupil, 
leaving no discretion upon this subject to any authority except 
the legislature, trusting the local Board, however, to represent it 
in making the expense reasonable. The salaries of the teachers 
are fixed by the local Board, and range from a minimum salary of 
$800 upward. The law was flexible upon this point in view of the 
lack of uniformity in the qualifications of teachers of the deaf and 
by reason of the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of 
teachers to take charge of all the schools who used similar 
methods of instruction. 

The provision relative to the qualification of teachers was 
made just strong enough to prevent persons wholly inexperienced 
in this branchof education from obtaining positions,and this must 
continue to be the condition of the law upon this subject in this 
and other states until the services of expert teachers of the deaf 
can be more easily obtained, or until the training given them at 
the institutions and training schools is more nearly uniform than 
at present. I trust I may be pardoned, if, as a layman, I suggest 
the necessity of a closer union between institutions graduating 
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teachers of the deaf with a view to requiring all their graduates to 
attain something like equal degrees of proficiency. If this is not 
done it may be necessary to fix the qualifications in the organic 
law of the school, although there are many reasons why this is 
not desirable, chief among which is that the growth of the work in 
new fields will be retarded. The discussion of methods to be em- 
ployed, when coupled with an attempt to determine the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, is quite likely to confuse the patron of a school 
and result in the child’s return to the institution. 

The law makes it mandatory upon the local Board to furnish 
all necessary appliances which makes it possible for partially deaf 
children, and especially those who are indigent, to have the ad- 
vantage of all new appliances and devices which may be invented 
for their benefit. This provision has been found very beneficial, 
especially in view of the competition between the institution hav- 
ing ample funds for this purpose and the day school. It was 
deemed advisable at first by the proponents of the law to make a 
provision for the partial maintenance and care of indigent deaf 
children attending day schools, but this was finally dropped in 
response to the general plan of the law which is to place deaf 
children in all respects upon an equality with the hearing in ob- 
taining an education. 

It is this general underlying principle to which its success 
can be mainly attributed. It cannot be denied that a deaf child 
should have the right to an education and continue to be a mem- 
ber of the family enjoying the comforts and experiencing the 
sorrows of home. Its deafness should not be an excuse for de- 
priving it of the care and nurture of the family during the most 
tender years of its existence. To compel a child to become sep- 
arated from the family and be educated at a state institution, 
with all the suffering attendant upon the process, both to the par- 
ents and the child, savors of barbarism, however well meaning 
the state may be in so doing. There was a time when the deaf 
were confined in the same institution with the insane. There will 
be a time when only two classes of deaf children will attend state 
institutions; first, those who belong to indigent parents, or are 
orphans and must therefore become wards of the state in order 
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that their physical wants may be administered to, that is, those 
that belong to the same class as hearing children that now find 
their way to state homes for children that are abandoned or neg- 
lected; second, those who desire a higher education than can be 
obtained at the local high schools and academies, or who seek to 
obtain a technical education which the institution for the deaf 
can alone provide. 

It seems to me, from observation during the last two years, 
that there should be provided by the state, in addition to day 
schools, opportunity for the special instruction of the deaf in cer- 
tain trades and professions at the state institutions, and that spec- 
ial privileges should be extended to the deaf child studying the 
higher branches, to the extent of providing for its entire mainte- 
nance, if necessary, during this course of instruction. To carry 
out the plan of fully restoring the deaf child to the society of the 
hearing, the higher education should not be undertaken until it 
has reached the age where all danger of its tendency to seek the 
exclusive society of the deaf has passed. 

I will not attempt to go into a detailed study of the subject at 
this time, but this subject of the relation of the state school to the 
day school is a fruitful field of inquiry and study for the friends of 
the deaf. When the state institution appreciates the opportunities 
that are before it in this regard, it will no longer maintain an 
unfriendly attitude toward the day schools, because it will have 
the same interest in them that the college and university now 
have in the public schools and academies and will be concerned 
chiefly in encouraging them and in insisting upon a higher degree 
of proficiency on the part of teachers and pupils all the time. 
The time when harmony and unity of purpose shall exist between 
the state institution and the day school can only be fixed when it 
is known towhat extent the day school will be the principal means 
of giving an education to the deaf. In one or two of the states this 
can be determined now, but unless better facilities for organizing 
schools than now exist in many of the states are found, it will be 
delayed many years. 

The friends of the law have discovered that the existence of 
the law itself results in the establishment of but few schools, and 
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that notwithstanding the efforts made to give to the law the wid- 
est publication possible through the press, and that notwithstand- 
ing the established schools and the methods of instruction have 
been widely advertised through the daily press, yet the estab- 
lishment of other schools does not result and special work is 
required to establish them. 

A large percentage of the deaf are in indigent circumstances, 
many of them are the children of parents only partially acquaint- 
ed with the English language, while others are either indifferent 
or discouraged by reason of the child’s condition, and thus make 
no effort to better its educational advantages. I believe this fact 
to be well established, that without the special work of an expert 
instructor of the deaf, who at the same time has the ability of an 
organizer, day schools for the deaf will not grow in number very 
rapidly, and indeed in many communities will never be estab- 
lished. 

The schools now established in Michigan and Wisconsin, so 
far as I know, have all required the services of an organizer hav- 
ing special fitness for the work. We are just learning that all 
teachers of the deaf, however proficient they may be, are not well 
equipped to organize schools. The work of organizing seems to 
require an ability that but a few expert teachers of the deaf pos- 
sess. Great care should be used in selecting the organizer, because 
if the field is once canvassed and the effort has failed, new difficul- 
ties are added to further work in the same direction. The work 
of organization should be directed from some central authority, 
and in accordance with some well defined plan adopted by either 
the state or an interstate organization of the friends of the deaf, 
unless it is undertaken by the state itself. This last plan seems 
to me to be the most feasible, especially where a number of day 
schools are already established and the methods of in- 
struction have been thoroughy tested. There should be 
connected with the department of Public Instruction a superin- 
tendent or supervisor of day schools for the deaf whose duties it 
would be to pass upon the qualifications of teachers, to have gen- 
eral supervisory control of the schools, with power to regulate the 
curriculum of studies, books, and appliances to be used therein, 
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and who should be charged with the duty of organizing schools 
and enforcing the laws compelling the attendance of pupils. 

It is said upon good authority that there are between three 
and four hundred deaf persons of school age in the state of Michi- 
gan who do not attend any school, and that a like proportion ob- 
tains in other states. Wherever a day school has been estab- 
lished the compulsory educational law applicable to hearing chil- 
dren can be enforced, but their attendance cannot be compelled 
at the state institutions, involving, as it does, the removal of the 
child from the possession and immediate control of the parent. 
This condition alone should warrant the employment of a super- 
visor or superintendent of schools for the deaf. In some of the 
smaller states, where there would be but few of the day schools, 
the time of such superintendent or supervisor could be divided 
between other duties connected with the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the interests of the deaf. The creation 
of such a position, with its duties in each of the several states, will 
require time and much labor preliminary to its accomplishment, 
and must of necessity follow the passage of a law creating the 
schools and the establishment of one or more schools under it. 
In the meantime, I may be pardoned, perhaps, if I suggest that 
all work done in the future for the deaf should be under the super- 
vision of one general organization, managed as work of this char- 
acter is generally done, and constituted of a membership com- 
posed of leading educators and friends of the deaf in the different 
states. Such an organization should be under the control of the 
friends of the oral method who favor the day school in preference 
to the institution, but who, of course, are at the same time willing 
to aid all efforts to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf in 
institutions. 

By means of such an organization the progress of the work 
in the different states, its needs, and requirements could always be 
determined. The influential friends of the deaf who would be 
willing to aid in the passage of proper laws for the establishment 
of schools would be known and a state organization perfected to 
further the work. Through the excellent work done by Dr. Bell, 
the Census Bureau has obtained a more or less complete list of 
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the deaf children and their parents throughout the whole country. 
Through such an organization, communication with the parent 
would be established, literature distributed, and a general awak- 
ening of interest accomplished. While it is true that a state or- 
ganization might accomplish all this, the history of the movement 
seems to teach us that state organizations rarely or ever precede 
the passage of a state law and the establishment of schools. Such 
an organization would supplement the great work already done 
for the deaf by giving to it a tangible form by way of a more 
detailed effort to pass a law in the several states. Valuable as its 
services might be in this direction, it seems to the writer that it 
would render an equally valuable service in other directions, a 
few of which I take the liberty of referring to. First, it seems to 
me, as a lavman only, not as an expert teacher of the deaf, that 
so-called training schools for teachers of the deaf should be un- 
der the control, as to the degree of proficiency of its graduates, of 
some national organization. As a general rule the parent of the 
deaf child is wholly unacquainted with the methods of instruction, 
and a local school Board does not find itself much better qualified 
to pass upon them. Both are wholly unacquainted, as a rule, 
with the training required to make an expert teacher of the deaf, 
and therefore persons who have had some experience in the 
teaching of the deaf, whether by the sign method or otherwise, 
are quite as likely to be employed as those who have had special 
training in a proper school. The state institutions are constant- 
ly sending out into the world persons who have had the care of 
their children, all seemingly equipped, so far as the public knows, 
to continue the work. If a general organization, which would of 
course be recognized as authority on the subject, would under- 
take to recommend graduates of schools fully equipped to pro- 
duce expert teachers, and deny recommendations to graduates of 
other schools, it seems to me that great good would be accom- 
plished. Persons selected as organizers should also be recom- 
mended by it. The work to be done with legislative bodies 
should be under its immediate direction and control, or of its 
agents authorized to speak for it. It should aid in procuring 
teachers for schools and aid graduates of training schools to ob- 
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tain positions. It should aid local Doards in procuring the estab- 
lishment of schools; furnish legal opinions when necessary upon 
the law creating them. I might multiply many times the services 
which such an organization could render to the cause of the deaf 
if time did not fail me, but briefly, it should render such services 
as the State Phonological Society of Wisconsin, and the friends of 
the deaf in Michigan have rendered in their respective states, 
with such other and further services as its more extensive juris- 
diction would require. 

In this paper [ have given you the views of a layman for what 
they are worth, conscious only that they are given with the hope 
that to some extent they may aid the cause in which we are all so 
deeply interested. 








THE HYGIENE OF THE EAR: 
EMIL AMBERG, M. D., DETROIT, MICH. 

As knowledge of diseases of the ear increases, the import- 
ance of prophylactic measures in this branch of medicine is better 
understood. This paper deals with the hygiene of the ear: First, 
in connection with the proper care of the nose and throat; second, 
with general diseases; and, third, in general daily life. 

The close connection of the nose and the throat with the ear 
through the eustachian tube, which, especially in children, forms 
a comparatively short and wide communication between the 
nasopharynx and the middle ear, readily explains why diseases 
of the first affect the latter. These affections are brought about in 
two ways. A certain amount of air must constantly be in the 
tympanic cavity, and all of us are acquainted with the consequen- 
ces of an abnormally diminished air supply. As the air is ab- 
sorbed it must be renewed. The constancy of the air-supply is 
guaranteed by a permeable eustachian tube; therefore one can 
readily understand why, for example, adenoid growths may cause 
changes in the middle ear, which permit us to speak of an aden- 
oid ear. Again and again, this fact has been brought to the at- 
tention of the general practitioners, of educators, of the laity, 
and, in spite of all, it seems to be neglected. Whenever we see a 
child breathing with open mouth, and we learn that it snores at 
night, if it has a characteristic nasal pronunciation, sometimes 
also a stupid expression, we should always examine for adenoids, 
and, when they are found, we should remove them. There 
scarcely seems to be a more satisfactory operation at our disposal, 
and the advisability of examination for adenoids should be sug- 
gested to parents. Whenever the proper ventilation of the nose 
and of the nasopharynx is interfered with, secondary pathologic 


*Reprinted by permission from the Philadelphia Medical Journal; 
originally read before the Section on Surgery and Ophthalmology, at 
the annual meeting of the Michigan State Medical Society, held at Macki- 
nac Island, July, 1900. 
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changes may easily take place and the middle ear may be infected 
through the eustachian tube, or if pathologic material is blown 
into the ear. Adenoid children frequently suffer from nasal 
catarrh. In cleaning the nose as a rule, both nostrils are closed, 
and it is not surprising that, in this way, microbes are thrown 
into the middle ear, where they find a favorable soil to grow. A 
case in point came under my care July 5th, 1goo: 

Mr. E. M., aged twenty years, says that he never had trouble with his 
ears until last January. At that time he blew his nose in the usual im- 
proper way, and felt immediately “as if the left side of the head was 
plugged up.” About one week later he noticed a discharge from the left’ 
ear. Last April he used some salt water as snuff, closed both nostrils and, 
as he expressed himself, accidentally “washed a little in the other (right) 
ear.” Since that time he has had continuously a “funny” feeling, as he 
says, in the right ear. Upon examination: Right ear, drum membrane 
injected in upper half, especially in posterior part, somewhat bulging, no 
pain. Left ear, perforation in anterior lower quadrant, ear apparently dry. 
Hearing diminished in both ears for voice and watch. Weber on right. 
Spur of nasal septum on left. General health not good the past year, and 
still under treatment for pulmonary trouble. 

If we further consider that sometimes, in order to influence a 
nasal catarrh, the proper source of which is not found, a nasal 
syringe is used, instead of instruments like Fraenkel’s or Ber- 
mingham’s nasal douche, it does not surprise us that harm is done 
when good is intended. Especially in children the nasal syringe 
should be abandoned, on account of the short and wide eu- 
stachian tube. 

Professor Guyet (Amsterdam) -comes to the conclusion: 
“First, no syringing should take place in the nose, but only instil- 
lations should be employed, unless the physician has proved to 
satisfaction the permeability of the nose. In the first years of 
life, the nasal cavity should not be syringed at all. Second, if the 
nasal cavity should be syringed, there never should be used a 
tip which closes up the entrance to the nose.” A. Bruckmann? 
tells of a number of cases compiled from the literature, in which 
the nasal syringe caused disease in the ear. Bacteriologic exam- 
inations by Netter and Zaufal® showed that in most cases of otitis 
media after irrigation of the nasal cavity Diplococcus pneu- 
moniae [Traenkel-Weichselbaum and Streptococcus pyogenes 
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have been found in the tympanic cavity. Muehr recommends 
care in irrigating the nose. 

If a syringe must be used, Schwartze’s instrument is prefer- 
able, because it works from the nasopharynx towards the front. 
Concerning the treatment of adenoids as a prophylactic measure 
for disease of the ear, nothing short of removal of the growths 
at the earliest opportunity can be recommended. Haug reports 
that in 347 of 410 cases adenoids were the cause of diseases of the 
ear. 

Enlarged tonsils do not require less attention, and also every 
affection of the nose and nasopharynx which interferes with the 
proper circulation of air. Ad. Barth* says: “On account of some 
observations | am compelled to think that under circumstances 
a simple prevention of free breathing through the nose may give 
rise to an acute or chronic suppuration in the middle ear.” 

Fink,® in his valuable essay, quotes Wurtz and Lermoyez, who 
showed that the normal secretion of the nasal mucous membrane 
destroys microbes. Only the normal secretion, however, acts in 
this way. Fink speaks of the evil effects of coryza in infants, 
which shows itself in affecting proper nutrition, sound sleep, ete. 

Of all affections of the ear, 60 per cent. are said to be caused 
by affections of the nose and the throat, and still the strange com- 
bination, oculist and aurist, exists. We know that infection of the 
ear takes part in general diseases more than is commonly sup- 
posed, be it through the eustachian tube or through the circula- 
tion, or through centrally located affections. Recently this fact 
has come more and more to attention by the search in autopsies 
for pathologic changes in the ear. Although it is a well-known 
fact that in many acute infectious diseases the ear is not ex- 
empted, as in diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, influenza, pneu- 
monia, mumps, typhoid fever, etc., it remained for a more recent 
date to show in what an unexpectedly large percentage of cases 
the ear is involved. 

In this connection, I may add a suggestion in treating an 
acute suppurative middle ear. Politzer® says that with every 
acute middle-ear suppuration pus is found in the cells of the 
mastoid process, because pus flows into the mastoid antrum and 
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cells when the patient lies on his back. This, naturally, does not 
always lead by necessity to a real inflammation of the mastoid 
process. According to this statement by Politzer, it might, 
perhaps, be advisable to consider whether it would not be wise to 
forbid these patients to lie on the back for a number of days, in 
order to avoid a mastoid complication. 

A very important factor in preventing deafness and deaf- 
mutism is the proper consideration of marriages between people 
who are deaf and in the families in which deafness exists. We 
have a direct, or an indirect inheritance,® and the result of consan- 
guineous marriages. Direct inheritance is caused if one or both 
of the parents are deaf-mutes; indirect inheritance is such that 
develops deaf-mutism only in the second or third, or even later, 
generation. However, deaf-mutes, or consanguineous parents 
may have children with entirely normal ears. Alexander Graham 
jell,? after a careful study of the question of consanguineous 
marriages, says: “I do not look upon the consanguineous mar- 
riage as a cause of deafness, but as a means of increasing and 
intensifying the defect where a tendency to deafness already ex- 
ists. We have no proof that a consanguineous marriage produces 
deafness in a family which has, hitherto, been free from the 
defect.” He says further:* “1. A deaf person, not born deaf, 
who has no deaf relatives, will probably not increase his liability 
to have deaf offspring by marrying a blood relative. 2. A deaf 
person, born deaf, who has no deaf relatives, will probably in- 
crease his liability to have deaf offspring by marrying a blood 
relative. 3. A deaf person, whether born deaf or not, who has 
deaf relatives, will probably increase his liability to have deaf off- 
spring by marrying a blood relative, especially if that relative 
should happen to be on the deaf side of the family. For exam- 
ple: If his father has deaf relatives and his mother has none, he 
will be more likely to have deaf offspring if he marries a relative 
of his father than if he marries a relative of his mother.” Speak- 
ing in general, he says:® “As there are few families entirely free 
from constitutional defects of some kind, a prudent person would 
do well to avoid a consanguineous marriage in any case, not nec- 
essarily on account of deafness, but on account of the danger of 
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weakening the constitution of the offspring. Remoteness of 
blood is eminently favorable to the production of vigorous off- 
spring, and those deaf persons who have many relatives deaf 
would greatly diminish their liability to have deaf offspring by 
marrying persons very remote in blood from themselves. Deaf- 
ness and other defects would be most likely to disappear from a 
family by marriage with a person of different nationality. Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, German, Scandinavian, and Russian blood 
seems to mingle beneficially with the Anglo-Saxon American, 
apparently producing increased vigor in the offspring.” As prob- 
abilities for guidance for deaf people, in order to diminish the 
liability to have deaf offspring, Bell gives the following: First, 
by marrying a hearing person in whose family there is no deaf- 
ness. Secondly, by marrying a deaf person (not born deaf) who 
has no deaf relatives, or a hearing brother or sister of such a 


99 


person. 

Professor Fay’? divides 5000 marriages, in whch 8000 deaf 
persons were concerned, into two groups, those concerning peo- 
ple known to have deaf relatives, and those not known to have 
had such, etc. Deaf persons who have deaf relatives will have 
nearly forty per cent. of deaf children, while deaf persons without 
deaf relatives, who marry, will have only 1.2 per cent. of deaf 
children. Brooks comes to the conclusion that “The intermar- 
riage of people with deaf relatives is almost sure to result in deaf 
children, more than half of the children being deaf, whether the 
marriage is between deaf or hearing people.” 

It is important to mention that lues hereditaria may cause 
deafness, even in more advanced ages. I had two cases under 
my observation which I think to be of this character; other symp- 
toms make the diagnosis very probable. One girl became deaf 
when about fifteen and a half years old, and another at the age of 
ten. Frankenberger™ believes that adenoids can cause deaf- 
mutism. This can be easily understood if we remember that a 
child always becomes a deaf-mute if it is deaf before it is four 
years old, and usually if it is deaf before it is seven years of age. 

As acquired deafness mostly results after meningitis, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox, etc., we understand the 
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necessity of continuously paying attention to the organ of hear- 
ing under these circumstances. Ifa child that can already speak 
becomes deaf, it should be induced to speak much and plainly, 
and it should enjoy, as soon as possible, instruction for deaf- 
mutes. We know that the German method (reading from the 
lips and use of the sound language) is the most advisable. This 
also should be learned by persons who are only hard of hearing 
and not entirely deaf. Jacobson recommends it; I do the same, 
but I find that my advice cannot be followed in Detroit at present, 
as I wish it could, on account of the lack of teaching facilities. 
It seems, however, that this condition will be remedied very soon. 

Knowing the connection of the nose and throat with the ear, 
we should avoid anything which may affect the former. It, 
therefore, is of great importance that we breathe pure air. We 
all know that there exist more nose and throat trouble at those 
times of the year when the wind and the vehicles whirl up the dust 
on the street. This is a very well-known fact, but little attention 
is paid to it. Considering that the average number of respira- 
tions in an adult is sixteen in a minute, 960 an hour, and 7,680 in 
eight hours, it certainly must make a difference to the nose and 
throat, and to the general system, what kind of material we in- 
hale. Whoever keeps his eyes open must be astonished at the 
lack of understanding and the lack of care which is exercised to 
avoid the whirling of particles called dust. Nearly every 
hour of the day the most simple precautions are neglected. Dry 
dusting and dry sweeping in the house and on the streets should 
be avoided. As much as possible the streets should be properly 
cleansed before people go to their places of occupation. They 
should be kept free of dust as much as possible, and this should 
also be considered in public meeting places. I am of the opinion 
that carpets and draperies should not be used in places where 
many people meet. That little respect exists for dust can clearly 
be seen when we remember that travelers in parlor cars even pay 
the attendant for whirling up the dust from their clothes and hats, 
so that they and their companions get the full benefit of the same. 
I think that the dust and the smoke in Chicago have not little to 
do with the bad prognosis in pneumonia. 
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At Atlantic City, during the meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association, we could enjoy pure air in one part of the city, 
and only about one hundred yards from the boardwalk, vehicles 
raised an amount of dust which could not have been worse in any 
place. If the dust contains microbes they can do their work; if 
it does not contain them, it prepares the soil for them. The evil 
effects of dust in various occupations have been recognized, and 
one of the most important hygienic propositions of today is to 
procure, under all circumstances, pure air. 

Winckler’? says, quoting an experience of Wegman: “Ina 
woodturner’s shop a woman suffering from tuberculosis of the 
lungs occupied a certain separate place. After she died, a robust 
and healthy looking girl was engaged. Soon she acquired tuber- 
culosis and died. Another successor experienced the same ill 
fate. The place got a bad repute on account of the dangerous 
wood-dust. After close observation, however, it was found that 
the first tuberculous natient had constantly expectorated on the 
chippings, and that these had been left in their place for a time 
until they were removed, at long intervals; that the sputum dried 
out and got into the air; in this way the successor found a work- 
ing place strongly impregnated with tuberculosis bacilli. She 
did not do better than her predecessor, and this gave cause for 
further infection. There does not exist any doubt that the sus- 
ceptibility of the entirely healthy organism for the infection for 
the Bacillus tuberculosis can be prepared by the dust. This in- 
fection may be more or less slight; respectively, may occur after 
a shorter or longer time limit.” 

Dr. B. R. Shurly, of Detroit, in a paper before a local medi- 
ical society, reported the very important observation that he 
found a considerably larger percentage of diphtheria among chil- 
dren who lived on unpaved streets. 

An equal temperature is also most important. It has been 
said that we catch heat as much as we catch cold. We also should 
avoid the possibility of cold air being blown into the meatus 
on very cold days, such as we have in Michigan; especially people 
with wide ear-canals should be careful. I would recommend 
wearing a little cotton in the meatus in those days. People with 
perforated drum-membranes must not allow water to enter the 
ear, not only to prevent an inflammation of the tympanum, but 
also to avoid the possibility of water entering the lungs in this 
way. The opinion has been expressed that sudden death while 
bathing might sometimes be attributed not so much to heart fail- 
ure as to the before-mentioned cause. 

Unwelcome conditions may follow the piercing of the lobules 
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of the ear. The late Max Thorner,'* in an interesting paper on 
the subject, tells of the bad results—sometimes even fatal—which 
may follow this “barbaric” custom. 

Attention should be directed to the abuse of drugs, especial- 
lv of quinin, by the public, and sometimes by the physician. 
Guder'* made experiments which proved, among other things, 
that, first, one gram of quinin hydrochlorate diminishes con- 
siderably the hearing for the watch, and sometimes for the voice, 
after a time of two to two and a half hours. Second: That in 
eleven cases out of twelve noises appeared after one and a quarter 
hours, and that these noises lasted until the next morning in 
cases which remained long enough under observation. Incident- 
ally, Guder remarks that quinin, if given on account of fever, 
might best be given two to two and a half hours before an attack is 
expected. Schwabach'® concluded from clinical observations 
that permanent disturbances in the ear may take place even after 
moderate doses of quinin and salicylic acid. It is a custom when- 
ever there seems to be a slight disturbance, to “break up the 
cold” by taking quinin. I know of a lady who took quinin right 
along in small doses, as a preventive, without any occasion 
whatever. 

The Fourth of July nuisance must also be considered. I might 
mention two patients of mine—a lady whose hearing was im- 
paired, not by her own carelessness, on a Fourth of July; the 
other one, a boy who injured his ear by firing off about fifty fire- 
crackers. It little astonishes us to hear of those things when we 
know of the danger to which the ear is exposed with artillery- 
men, etc. 

In regard to the proper care of the system, Haug, in his ex- 
cellent essay, “Die Grundzuege einer hygienischen Prophylaxe 
der Ohrenentzuendungen,” etc., strongly recommends that the 
teeth should be cleansed and gargles applied in the evening before 
retiring, and that this should be done after each meal. Further, 
he recommends rinsing the mouth before each meal. Haug says 
(page 9): “T can quote from my experience the instance that in 
some families tonsilitis, diphtheria, etc., which had been endemic 
in the same, stopped entirely since they followed my orders, with- 
out anv other help” (removal from infected rooms, operation, 
etc.) The proper way of gargling consists (Haug) in allowing a 
small amount of fluid to move slowly backwards, the head being 
kept in a half-reclined position, and to throw the fluid out after the 
muscles of the throat contract by reflex. Also a gymnastic of the 
lungs is advisable; six to twelve deep inspirations should be made, 
the mouth kept closed during that time, and this should be re- 
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peated in bed six to twelve times, not oftener, in a horizontal 
position. Haug reports that this procedure also helps to procure 
a sound sleep. 

The public, in general, becomes aware of the value of the 
organ of hearing Only after it is impaired. We physicians, guided 
by our experiences, should carefully steer the public through the 
straits of life and again and again point out to them where dan- 
ger threatens. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 





APPENDIX Y. 


ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION PAPER, 1815, May 1, TO DEFRAY 
GALLAUDET’S EXPENSES IN EUROPE. 

[ The following is copied from a manuscript in the possession 
of Mrs. Alice C. W. Hodge and Miss Mary E. Weld, of Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, grand-daughters of Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. 
The paper is labelled on the outside “Original Subscription for 
Deaf and Dumb, May rst, 1815.”—A. G. B.] 


“We the Subscribers promise to pay Ward Wood- 
bridge or Mason F. Cogswell the sums annexed to our 
several names for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of the Revd. Thos. H. Gallaudet to Europe, that he may 
acquire the art of instructing the Deaf & Dumb in an 
Institution to be established in the Town of Hartford 


City of Hartford, May 1st 1815 


His Excellency John Cotton Smith One Hundred Dollars 
John Caldwell .......... GAs. Mv ies do 
Danl. Wadsworth ....... GO ME sewn do 
Pee, TONEY c xckncsavees ee ee do 
Ward Woodbridge ...... C1 Mewnens do 
Henry Hudson .......... Cis. Mie csves do 
UE. TOE nce coxnwdxten Cs. Miiereis do 
Mason F. Cogswell ...... ee er do 
Joseph Bette oisisccve cs Cis Me vwwas do 
Wee, TE. EMA: ctw evee civ er do 


‘By Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters “of this work have e been 


published in Vol. II, also Appendices A to P. See Index to Vol. II. For 
Appendices Q to X, see the present volume, pp. 131 to 140.—Eb. 
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Charles Sigourney ...... One Hundred Dollars 
Mehitable Wadsworth ....do....do...... do 
Oe eee ee arene do 
David MeKiney ......+.. oe eee do 
rer i SE do 
Eliphalet Kimball ...... One Hundred Dollars 
Thos. S. Williams ....... Fifty Dollars 

John BOTgan ...cc sees do....do 

Saml. Tudor Junr. ....... do....do 

Dh, 2. ME ee do....do 

Geo. Goodwin ......... Twenty five Dollars 
Cg eee er do...@0....do 
Ward & Bartholemew ..... do...do....do 
Fah TE dice skswaxeawns do...do....do 
Joseph ROgers 2... 6s wees do...do....do 
Jared Scarborough ....... do...d0... 40 
Wm. W. Ellsworth ..... Twenty Dollars 

}. WW. Bdwards on. 6c ccccs eee do 
Barzillai Hudson ........ eee do 
Cyras BIMOEY 5 osc cccesvs _ ee do 
Moses Tryon ........... Fifteen Dollars 
a I oe saw kanes re do 
Nathan Strong, Jr. ........ eee do 

Che. SOON oc ose cenes’ eee do 

Wm. Watson ........... Ten Dollars 
Russell B ty See GD... 80 
Eliphalet Terry ......... @o....ée 

a ee do....do 

Lyndis Olmsted ........ do....do 

Ce rere do....do 

Joseph Trumbull ........ do....do 
ee are do....do 

OWE ees dewknskaecs’ do....do 
SE hui canuvwnses do....do 

i ONE 406 resnenenies do....do 

Ws WE Aen srons i caes do....do 

Russell Talcott ......... do....do 

Joseph Wells ........... do....do 

beipee, i LO TT ETE do....do 

Spencer Whiting ........ do....do 

Talcott Wolcott ......... do... .do 

Miss Susan Tracy ....... Five Dollars 
te ee do....do 


ee eee do....do 
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© Ce: ov cacdnsees Five Dollars 
fa eeerr errr ers do....do 
[s Peeererr rere Eight Dollars 
Geo. Goodwin, Jr. ...... Five Dollars 
SX CHO ccnsiexernew do....do 
b WP a asxscaveawnns do....do 
Chae. Goodwin ...sexsaes do....do 
Dodiey Beck «os cesceees do....do 
Anson CHAO ...cccesws do....do 
Peter TRON? «62sec do....do 
DAE .cacseewes do....do 
idee SHON: occ s censvews 50... 00 


APPENDIX Z. 


PuBLic APPEAL IN AID OF THE HARTFORD MOVEMENT, 
1815, May 22. 


(From the Connecticut Mirror.) 
ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


We have withdrawn the editorial matter prepared 
for this week, in order to give place to the following 
article. The subject to which it relates, is one of the 
most interesting which can ever engage the attention, or 
call forth the exertions, of the charitable and benevolent, 
and we have no doubt it will, in the present instance, 
produce its natural and proper effects. 

The situation of the DEAF AND DUMB has hith- 
erto, in this country, been truly deplorable. Destitute 
of any other means of gaining knowledge than what are 
derived from those of their senses which are in exercise, 
and from such slight and general instruction as the kind- 
ness of friends has enabled them to furnish, it is much to 
be feared that they have generally gone through life al- 
most entirely ignorant of those great, solemn, and all- 
important truths, on which depend not only their pres- 
ent, but their future felicity. Social life, must be to 
them, when thus neglected, a dismal blank. 

The importance of this subject has lately gained 
the attention of a number of people in this city, & State. 
In Europe, particularly in Great Britain & France, the 
art of instructing this unfortunate class of persons, has 
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been carried to great perfection—to such perfection as 
to astonish all who have had opportunity to observe its 
effects. 

IT IS COMPUTED THAT THERE ARE TO- 
WARDS A HUNDRED DEAF AND DUMB PER- 
SONS IN CONNECTICUT. For the purpose of af- 
fording them the means of knowledge, a number of 
gentlemen in Hartford, and the neighborhood have as- 
sociated, and raised, by subscription, a sum of money, 
which is to be devoted to this interesting object. 

As the success of the project depends on obtaining 
a competent instructor, they have engaged Mr. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, of this city, to go to Europe for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the necessary science and skill. This 
gentleman is well known in this part of the country as 
a scholar distinguished for science, and a preacher of 
uncommon talents—amiable in his temper, and of emi- 
nent piety. He will sail from New-York, for England, 
in the course of a few days and expects to be absent for 
two or three years. It is proposed, on his return, to es- 
tablish a school for the exclusive purpose of instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb, in the various ways which the nature 
of the case will admit, and prepare them for usefulness in 
this life, and to point out to them the path of faith and 
hope that leads to happiness in a future state of exist- 
ence. 

Although large sums have been subscribed by the 
liberal patrons of this undertaking, a sufficient sum to 
support Mr. Gallaudet, whilst abroad, has not yet been 
obtained. The contributions of the charitable are solic- 
ited for its encouragement, and success. 

Subscription papers are lodged with Dr. Cogswell, 
and Mr. Ward Woodbridge, who will explain more mi- 
nutely the objects and expectations of the Association to 
any person who may wish for information concerning it. 


Amid all the calamities which have of late so dark- 
ened the aspect of the world, it is matter of no small con- 
solation to the benevolent mind, to witness the various 
efforts which are making, for meliorating the condition 
of man. Nor will the hope that rests on divine revela- 
tion be deceived, that these efforts, under the blessing 
of God, will eventually terminate in the universal diffu- 
sion of the peace and happiness of the earth. Benevo- 
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lence directed to its proper object will not be lost. The 
seed may be long hid in the earth, but a future harvest 
will crown honest labour with success. This is suffi- 
cient to encourage those efforts for doing good, which 
in their present prosecution may be attended with con- 
siderable embarrassment, and for the successful result 
of which, the charity which engages in them must be 
liberal enough to embrace in its view, generations yet 
unborn. 

Still it is more grateful to witness the effect of our 
beneficence; to see the smile which we ourselves have 
lighted upon the cheek of sorrow, and to hear the sound 
of cheerfulness which our own charity has raised 
from the tongue of suffering. And where the object of 
relief is not only present, but owes its misfortune to some 
natural calamity or inevitable dispensation of Provi- 
dence; where the impediments and difficulties under 
which it labours can be removed, and refined intellectual 
and moral excellence can be shed on its character, as it 
were by the touch of our beneficence, then it becomes 
a delightful duty to imitate the example of Him who 
went about doing good. 

To such a duty it is the object of this paper to direct 
the attention of the Benevolent. 

We have among us a class of our fellow men, the 
deaf and dumb, who are deprived by a wise Providence, 
of many resources of improvement and happiness with 
which the rest of mankind are favoured. Their num- 
bers; their condition; and the practicability of affording 
them relief address loud claims to every feeling heart. 
A simple statement of facts will, it is hoped, be sufficient 
to excite the attention of the benevolent to this interest- 
ing subject. 

At a session of the General Associaton of Connecti- 
cut, held in Sharon, June 1812, it was reported by a com- 
mittee appointed some time before for the purpose, that 
within the limits of the several associations in the State, 
there were eighty-four deaf and dumb persons. A copy 
of this report is in the possession of Doct. Mason F. 
Cogswell, of Hartford.—Now no reason can be given 
why the whole population of N. England should not 
contain a proportionate number of the deaf and dumb. 
Taking then Connecticut as the standard, N. England 
contains more than four hundred persons in this un- 
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happy situation, and the United States upwards of two 
thousand, If this be anything like the true number of 
those who in N. England are shut out at present from 
almost all the sources of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment; what a subject of interest does it present to the 
benevolent heart. At present, there is not a single in- 
stitution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb in N, 
England.t The benefits of such institutions will readily 
present themselves to the reflecting mind.—To say 
nothing of the inexpressible consolation which would 
be afforded to parents & friends, by establishing schools 
for the deaf & dumb; nor of the increase of enjoyment & 
usefulness in this life, which would thus be given to a 
considerable class of our fellow men—the single consid- 
eration of their having immortal souls, which may, by 
learning the glad news of salvation, become interested 
in that Saviour who died for all men, is sufficient to in- 
vest this subject with importance, which, it is thought, 
nothing but the want of correct information has hitherto 
denied it. Indeed it is matter of some wonder, that 
New-England, so attentive to the interests of her rising 
generation, so conspicuously pre-eminent among the 
nations of the earth for what her civil institutions have 
done with regard to the education of youth, should so 
long have neglected her deaf and dumb children. In 
this respect she is far behind most of the countries in 
Europe. In London, Edinburgh, Paris and other towns 
on the continent, there have been for many years 
schools for the education of the deaf and dumb. And 
the art of instruction there has been carried to such a 
degree of perfection that they are taught almost all that 
is useful and ornamental in life. However much it may 
surprise those who are unacquainted with the subject it 
is a fact capable of the most satisfactory proof, that the 
deaf and dumb in Europe have been taught not only to 
read and write and understand written language with ac- 
curacy and precision, but, in some cases, to understand 
spoken language, and to speak themselves audibly and 
intelligibly. Now if the deaf and dumb in our country 
can by a proper course of instruction be fitted for useful 
and respectable employments in life; if they can have 
their minds opened to the reception of such intellectual 


See Review II, p. 385.—A. G. B. 





Weld, of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
det’s letters to Cogswell, written in 1815, see Revrew II, pp. 


397-8.—A. G., B.] 
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and moral improvement as will render them comfortable 
and happy on this side the grave, above all if they can 
be made acquainted with the revelation of God’s mercy 
through Jesus Christ, who can hesitate to promote an 
object which is pregnant with so much good, and which 
addresses itself to the most enlarged views of Christian 
benevolence. In pursuance of this object, should it meet 
with sufficient encouragement, it will become necessary 
for the intended instructor to visit Europe for the sake 
of acquiring this art of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
which has there been carried to a great degree of perfec- 
tion. For this pursuit, like most others, depends upon 
the wisdom of experience for its successful prosecution. 

This paper solicits the pecuniary aid of those who 
are inclined to promote the proposed object. The honor 
of our country; the cause of humanity; the interest of 
religion plead in its behalf. It is hoped claims so pow- 
erful will not be resisited. 


Extract from an account of the London Asylum for 
the deaf and dumb. 


“Visitors may there see children in all the progres- 
sive stages of mental improvement, advancing from the 
dull blank of solitary ignorance, as received by the in- 
stituton, to the several degrees of opening intellect, in 
the expanding mind of a communicative, useful, rational, 
moral, and religious being, acquiring with the use of 
language, a participation in the comforts of social inter- 
course and in the consolation of christian hope.” 


[This article was copied in full by the Hartford Courant, 
issue of May 24, 1815, credited to the Mirror.—aA. G. B.] 


APPENDIX 27. 


GALLAUDET TO COGSWELL FROM FRANCE, 1816, JUNE 17. 


[Copied from original in possession of Mrs. Hodge and Miss 


For extracts from Gallau- 
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Havre, June 17, 
My dear Sir, 


Tomorrow I expect to sail from this port in the 
Mary Augusta Capt. Hall, for New York in company 
with Mr. S. V. S. Wilder, Mr. Up( ? ) particular friend 
& a Mr. Clerc, whom perhaps you may have heard of, or 
seen his name mentioned in some of the papers. He 
is a Frenchman, born near Lyons, & ever since one year 
of age has laboured under the same difficulty with Alice. 
The Abbe Sicard has had him under his care for these 
15 years past during a part of which he had charge of 
one of the classes in the Institution. He is the identical 
Clere who with Massieu made such a figure among the 
nobility in London last summer. He goes with me 
somewhat in the character of an assistant in our in- 
tended establishment & as I do not like to have anything 
uncertain when it can be made sure, after having ob- 
tained the Abbe’s consent, I have entered into actual 
stipulations with Mr. Clere by which he is bound to re- 
main with me for 3 years for a certain sum, which I will 
not mention at present,’ but which if the good folks, my 
fellow citizens, do not choose to pay—I will quite take 
him off their hands.—But I am ironical when I ought to 
be very serious—Yes—my dear friend,—Providence has 
most kindly provided for my speedy & successful return 
by furnishing me with the most accomplished pupil of 
the Abbe Sicard & one, too, who is not less recom- 
mended by the probity & sweetness of his character, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain it, than by his rare 
talents. He already understands a good deal of English, 
we shall work hard together on the passage in order that 
he may acquire more, & a few months in America will 
quite make him master of it. The train of events which 
has thus led to my very unexpected departure I have not 
time to tell you.—I should have written you before but 
the affair was not entirely finished until within a few 
days past, and I did not like to write while there was any 
fear of disappointment.— 

A few weeks will I hope conduct us to you. I look 
to God for his protection & blessing. To him be all the 
glory if our undertaking is at last crowned with success. 


*For “Contract between Gallaudet and Clerc, 1816,” see Annals, 1879, 


Vol. XXIV, pp. 115-117.—A. G. B. 
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I had a letter from you lately, but it was an old date 
—Feb. 4—I hope you are all well—lI write in great 
haste,—my best love to Mrs. C. & the children. remem- 
ber me to the rest of the family & to all friends— 

Yours truly, 
T. H. Gallaudet. 
Addressed Dr. M. F. Coggswell, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Manchr. Packet. Postmarked “SHIP”. Fourteen and 
one-half cents postage. 


APPENDIX 28. \ 


GALLAUDET TO COGSWELL ON ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK, 
1816, Aug. 8. 


[ Copied from original in possession of Prof. Henry A. John- 
ston, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York.—A. G. B.] 


Thursday evening August 8, 1816. 
On board the Mary Augusta. 
My dear Sir:— 

At six o'clock this afternoon, I once more saw my 
native land. How great is the goodness of God in thus 
again conducting me in safety across the mighty deep. 
We left Havre the 18th of June. Our voyage has been a 
long one. For twenty days after our departure we had 
a continual succession of head winds, so that we did not 
leave the French channel for ten days after we left 
Havre. 


I wrote you a few lines by the Manchester packet. 
I know not whether she has yet arrived. We spoke 
her in 68° of longitude. In that letter I informed you 
of the arrangement I had made with Mr. Clerc, one of 
the Abbé Sicards most distinguished pupils—the same 
whom I saw in London the last summer. He has been 
a professor in the Institution in Paris for eight years 
past. You will be astonished at the progress which he 
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has already made in [¢nglish, principally during our voy- 
age. I have not the least doubt that a few months more 
will quite make him perfect in the more colloquial parts 
of our language. French he understands and writes 
elegantly. 

He has engaged to remain with me three years. 
My reasons for this arrangement and everything relat- 
ing to it, | must defer explaining till I see you which I 
hope will be in a few days.—Clere has endured the voy- 
age wonderfully. He has not been sick a single day, 
and has been the most industrious man on board, always 
at his books or writing. 


I will not excite your expectations and those of my 
friends with regard to him. He shall speak for himself 
—or rather act and write so as to let you understand his 
character and talents.—My dear sir, | can hardly realize 
that | am so near my friends. The past is gone like a 
dream. I have much to admire of the great goodness 
of God towards me and my undertaking. I rejoice in 
my disappointments at London and Edinburgh. God 
ordered them in his infinite wisdom and goodness.—To 
Him be all the glory of the success with which our un- 
undertaking has been crowned. QO! Let us not cease to 
trust in Him.—Good night, I shall add a few lines when 
I arrive in N. York. In the meanwhile I send my very 
best love to Mrs. C. and the family and my regards to 
all friends. 


Friday afternoon.—I am safe on shore with my 
friend Clerc. I find all my friends well. There has been 
one breach in our family. My little brother Wallace has 
left them. Poor child, he suffered a great deal in body, 
but what I am told of his patience and apparent prepar- 
ation for death is very consoling. He died on a Sunday. 
In the morning he told my mother when she entered the 
room, that he was afraid she would have found only his 
body there and that his spirit would have gone to God. 
He said he should die that night, which proved to be the 
case. Ah! How much sorrow he may have escaped! 
How much he may have gained.— 

I see there has been some stir in the papers about 
our deaf & dumb project. I do not yet understand it. 
But one thing I do know, that if we do sincerely put our 
trust in God, he will order all things well.—Let me hear 
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from you on the receipt of this and say whether it will be 

quite convenient for Clerc and myself to come to your 

house. I know sometimes you have a great many 

friends with you.—Again I wish you all my best love.— 
Yours truly, 

T. H. Gallaudet. 


Addressed Dr. M. F. Cogswell, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Postmarked New York, Aug. gth. 


| The following postscripts by Clerc and Cogswell appear on 
the manuscript.—A. G. B.] 


“T have just arrived at New-York with my good 
friend Mr. Gallaudet who has often spoken to me of Dr. 
Cogswell and also of the Amiable & interesting Alice. 
I long to see both, but I hope I shall soon be happy. 
lor the means, while I beg to give you ail my respect- 
ful compliments. ° 

Laurent Clerc.” 


“This billet of Mr. Clere’s was written only sixty days 
after he commenced learning the English Language. 


x. F<" 
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GALLAUDET TO COGSWELL FROM NEw York, 1816, 
Aug. (15 ?). 
[Copied from original in possession of Mrs. Hodge and Miss 
Weld of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia—A. G. B.] 


New York, Thursday afternoon. 
My dear Sir: 

Mr. Wilder will deliver this letter, my fellow pas- 
senger in the Mary Augusta, and one to whom we are all 
very much indebted for the interest which he took in our 
undertaking while I was in Paris, where he has resided 
for several years. He very much contributed to my ac- 
quaintance with Clerc, to my arrangements with him & 
in fine to all that related to the object of my mission. He 
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has been connected in trade with your friend ( ? ) from 
whom I received a letter of introduction to him. I rec- 
ommend him to your warmest friendship as a man of 
very generous feelings & I trust a sincere christian. 

I received your favor of Sunday last. Clere has read 
the letter with no little enthusiasm. We both long to 
be with you, but a few days must yet separate us. We 
have not even yet got all our things from the ship & we 
are both a little indisposed by the sudden transition from 
cool weather to hot, so that we are quite overcome with 
lassitude & the effects of a summer epidemic which is 
just now quite prevalent here. We have yet many let- 
ters to write to our European friends. This & our other 
necessary arrangements, to say nothing of the wish I 
have to enjoy for a few days the society of my father’s 
family, rendered more dear to me by the loss which they 
have felt during my absence, will probably detain us 
here till Wednesday of next week, so that you must not 
expect to see us till Friday or Saturday.— 

We have been visited by & we have seen a great 
many persons. All take a great interest in Clerc. He 
is so modest & easy in his manners & converses with 
such ease and propriety with all that it is a matter of 
general admiration. We have much to do to get our 
establishment on an eligible footing. Many here speak 
of the necessity of a similar establishment in New York. 
A great deal is said of Mr. Gard of Bordeaux—Setting 
aside all personal feeling, I do think it will be not a little 
discreditable to our country if some local & state feelings 
cannot be laid aside in the commencement of a project 
like ours. But we will talk this all over when I see you. 
Clerc joins me in his best love to Mrs. C. & the family— 
My kind remembrance to all friends. D’nt wonder at 
my scrawl I write you in a state of very great debility & 
with hardly resolution enough to put my pen to the 


paper— 
Yours most affectionately 
Addressed T. H. Gallaudet. 
Dr. M. Cogswell— 
Hartford. 
Mr. Wilder. 
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APPENDIX 30. 

NEWSPAPER ARTICLES RELATING TO THE HARTFORD MOVEMENT 
PRINTED IN 1816. 


[These are too numerous and voluminous to be quoted in 


full. Copies of the following have been placed on file in the 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C.—A. G. B.] 





(From the Connecticut Mirror, Hartford, Conn.) 


1816, June 10: Contains Act of Incorporation of Connecticut 
Asylum, passed by Assembly at May session, 
1816. 

1816, July 1: Contains Proceedings of meeting of Connecticut 
Asylum at State House in Hartford 24th June, 
1816, Also article “Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” copied from the Albany Daily Adver- 
tiser. Also editorial as follows: 

“We this week present to the public 
the proceedings of the Connecticut Asylum 
for the education and instruction of deaf and 
dumb persons, and we presume that they 
will consider this institution as worthy of 
their support. We hope in a few weeks to 
be furnished with some interesting informa- 
tion froom MR. GALLAUDET, who our 
readers already know, has gone to Europe, 
in order to qualify himself to take charge 
of this important institution.” 


g: Contains article copied from the Boston Recorder, 
a review of the report of the Edinburgh Insti- 
tution for the education of deaf and dumb chil- 
dren. ‘ 
1816, Aug. 12: Contains article “Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb” copied from the New York Commercial 
Advertiser :—States that Gallaudet has visited 
the schools at London and Edinburgh and is 
now attending the school of the Abbe Sicard in 
Paris. Quotations given from Gallaudet’s let- 
ter of May 10, 1816. 

1816, Aug. 26: Editorial as follows: 


“We cannot withold our congratula- 
tions from our readers and the public at 


tS 


1816, July 2 
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large, on the arrival in this city, of the 
REV. T. H. GALLAUDET accompanied 
by his friend MR. LAURENT CLERC, 
one of the most accomplished pupils of the 
Abbe Sicard, and for eight years past, a 
professor, in the Asylum for the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris. Having 
accomplished the object of his mission to 
Europe, Mr. G. has returned to take charge 
of the Institution, which will shortly be 
opened in this City, and of which due notice 
will be given, as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made.” 


1816, Sept. 16: Contains article “Connecticut Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb” copied from the Boston Re- 
corder—speaks of Gallaudet and Clere’s arrival 
in Boston—to solicit subscriptions. 

1816, Oct. 28: Contains article “Deaf and Dumb,” copied from 
the Connecticut Journal—gives Clere’s written 
address to a meeting of gentlemen of the Legis- 
lature, in imperfect English, with correction of 
language employed. Also Clerc’s answers to 
questions. 


1816, Nov. 18: Contains article “The Deaf and Dumb,” copied 
from the Albany Daily Advertiser of Nov. 12— 
speaks of Clerc’s visit to Albany accompanied 
by Cogswell and Gallaudet. Describes meeting 
in the Assembly Chamber in the Capitol on Sat- 
urday evening—comprising many of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and ladies and gentle- 
men of Albany. Gives Clerc’s address as read 
by Gallaudet—Clerc’s answers to questions; 
Resolution thanking Clere—with his reply; also 
report of committee recommending a form of 
subscription paper—subscribers to engage to 
pay amounts pledged to Dr. Cogswell or agent 
appointed by him. 

1816, Nov. 25: Contains article “Deaf and Dumb” copied from 
the Albany Daily Advertiser—notes the depart- 
ure of the gentlemen who lately visited the city 
as a committee to solicit contributions for the 
Connecticut Asylum; speaks of Clere—and of 
the Deaf and Dumb generally—and urges that 
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means should be taken to ascertain the number 
of Deaf and Dumb in the state—by gentlemen 
coming to attend the Legislature at its session 
in January next. 


Article “Deaf and Dumb” calls attention to 
Clere’s Philadelphia address printed on first 
page of paper—and speaks of the school to be 
established in Hartford under Gallaudet as- 
sisted by Clere—of the large contributions to its 
funds made by the neighboring states—and 
trusts that much more will be done for this char- 
itable and benevolent purpose. Speaks of the 
Thanksgiving Dinner of the New England Soci- 
ety in Philadelphia on the 28th of November 
and quotes the toast proposed by Laurent Clerc. 


Zartford Courant, Hartford, Conn.) 


Contains a “COMMUNICATION” quoted 
from New York Evening Post signed **Human- 
itas’’—congratulates country on arrival of Gal- 
laudet and Clere—and describes Clere’s accom- 
plishments. 


Editorial offering congratulations on arrival of 
Gallaudet and Clere in Hartford. 


the Commercial Advertiser, New York, N. Y.) 


1816, Dee. 1 
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Quoted from the Philadelphia True American: 
Proceedings of public meeting at Washington 
Hall, South Third Street, on Saturday after- 
noon the 7th inst. Hon. Wm. Tilghman, Chief 
Justice in the chair. John Bacon, Secretary. 
Abstract of address by Charles Chauncey, Esq., 
gives Clerce’s address in full as read by Gallau- 
det. Resolutions thanking Clere and appoint- 
ing a committee of ten to appoint suitable per- 
sons to receive contributions, and report pro- 
ceedings in the public prints of the city:— 
Clere’s replies to questions—the whole signed 
by Wm. Tilghman, Chairman, John Bacon, 
Secretary, 








appears the following.—A. G. B.] 
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APPENDIX 31. 


LETTER FROM NATHAN DILLINGHAM TO Dr. COGSWELL REFER- 


RING INCIDENTALLY TO A MOVEMENT IN Boston, Mass. 
TO ESTABLISH A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 1816, AUG. 26. 


‘Copied from manuscript on file in Yale College Library. 
Copied f 1 t on fil Yale College Library.) 


Lee, Mass. August 26, 18106. 
Respected Sir:— 

Iam much gratified to learn that Mr. Gallaudet has 
returned, accompanied by a Pupil of the Abbe Sicard. | 
know nothing of the Constitution or requirements of 
your Establishment for the Deaf & Dumb, nor what is 
doing in your Quarter since the return of this Gentle- 
man from France. But thinking as I do for my two un- 
fortunate Children, as well as for others under the same 
frown of Providence, I hope the business will be for- 
warded with all due attention & despatch. * And here I 
wish to mention to you what has been suggested by a 
Gentleman from Philadelphia who knows what my two 
deaf children can do,—that the oldest of them might be 
useful as a teacher of writing, making maps &c. She is 
quick at making and mending pens, as well as at com- 
on writing, printing & German Text; is naturally indus- 
trious, always busy to some good purpose. These 
things, however, could be better seen on trial. If the 
managers of your institution could see fit, I would bring 
her to Hartford, to let them see what she can perform. 

Will you be good enough to attend a little to this 
proposition, and send me a line on the business, also 
what progress is made, and how Scholars may be admit- 
ted? 

You perceive a similar thing is starting in Boston 
I have written to Dr. Freeman on the subject. But as 
we know not when this School may get established, and 
as the distance from hence to Boston is three times as 
far as to Hartford, duty & Inclination urge me to try to 
get hold of your School._— 

Iam 
very respectfully yours— 
Nathan Dillingham. 








[On the 3rd page of this sheet, in a different handwriting, 
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The foregoing was written by my oldest deaf 
Daughter,—quick, as she does everything, and too 
coarse. But she can easily write finer or coarser or bet- 
ter, as Occasion may require. 

If my Daughters can be received into your Asylum, 
it would be convenient to have a friend near them who 
can talk. I have a son teaching keeping an English 
School, with a few scholars in Latin & Greek; possibly 
he might obtain a school in your vicinity, if he can get 
recommended for his morals & faculty of teaching. But 
this matter I could see to, if I should come to Hartford, 
without troubling you. You have care enough on your 
(hands 7) to get the much desired school into operation. 

May kind Providence succeed and prosper your en- 
deavours in this important & laudable undertaking, and 
finally grant you a rich reward for your Labours & Love 
for the unfortunate. 

N. D. 
Doctor Cogswell. 

(Addressed.) Dr. Mason F. Cogswell. Hartford. 

(Postmarked) Lee Ms. Aug. 26. 

(File mark) N. Dillingham. Aug. 16.—(26 ?) 


APPENDIX 32. 
LETTER FROM WILLIAM Moore TO Dr. COGSWELL SUGGESTING 
THAT THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD SCHOOL SHOULD BE 
CHANGED FROM “CONNECTICUT ASYLUM” TO 
“AMERICAN AsyLuM,” 1816, SEPT. 4. 
(Copied from manuscript on file at Yale College Library.) 
New York, Sept. 4th, 1816. 
Dear Sir:— 

Your friendly letter of the 26th ult. came safe to 
hand, and gave great pleasure by assuring me that rec- 
ollecting an old friend was at all times pleasing to you, 
and that I, as such, had been brought fully to your 
view.—The renewal of friendship is indeed pleasant; it 
carries us back in life and we seem to live our time over 
again, enjoying the past with the present. Meeting an 
old friend is like drinking old wine; it cheers and warms 
the heart, enlivens and expands the soul. Their effects 

being so similar, is, I presume, the reason why we are 
fond of enjoying them both together.—A_ pleasure 
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which, I hope, you will not fail to let me have, whenever 
you make a visit to this City—The account, which your 
letter contains respecting the pleasing prospects and 
probable success of your Institution is also very grateful 
to my feelings.—I have long felt an interest in the wel- 
fare of the deaf and dumb; for I had, many years ago, 
frequent opportunities of observing, with great satisfac- 
tion, how much Mr. Bradewood had done to ameliorate 
their condition —And now it gives me great pleasure to 
think that those of our own country, in that unfortunate 
state, will have it in their power to be under the tuition 
of Mr. Gallaudet and his friend Mr. Clere; both of 
whom, I think, appear to be admirably well qualified to 
fulfill the task they are about to undertake.—It does 
seem as if a kind Providence smiled upon your tnder- 
taking, by his enabling Mr. Gallaudet to return so much 
sooner than was expected, and to bring with him such 
an Assistant as Mr. Clerc; who is, undoubtedly, a most 
interesting and astonishing young man.—While he was 
in this City Mr. G. requested him, one day when I called 
on him, to give me a definition of the word virtue. His 
answer was written off hand; it (was) so prompt, and so 
proper, that I could not refrain from begging a copy.— 
I have shown it toa number of my friends, who all agree 
in opinion with me, that our ablest Divines, acutest 
metaphysicians, or, even, the Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy himself with D. D. tacked to his name, could 
not have given a better one. 

Under such instructors there can be very little 
doubt of the success of your Institution.—I say your In- 
stitution, because I have no objections to its being es- 
tablished at Hartford, nor to your having the direction 
of it; and because I think that a more proper place, or 
better Director, could not be found in any other part of 
the United States —But I would rather say our Institu- 
tion, because I think it ought to be a national Concern 
And, if I might be permitted to give advice, I would pro- 
pose an amendment to your Style and Title. Instead 
of calling it the Connecticut, I would call it the American 
Asylum, &c., &e., and send persons to every part of the 
Union to solicit funds for its support—Put whatever 
called, or wherever established, it will at all times and in 
every place, be entitled to the protection and patronage 
of the benevolent and humane. 
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You will be so good as to bring me to the recollec- 
tion of Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc, and assure them of 
my best wishes for their health and happiness. And 
believe me, dear sir, ever very sincerely your friend & 
humbl. servt, 

(signed) Wm. Moore. 
Doctr. Mason F. Cogswell. 


[Letter addressed to Doctr. Mason F Cogswell, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Postmarked, New York, Sep. 6.—A. G. B.] 





APPENDIX 933. 
Dr. CoGswEL_’s LETTERS TO HIS WIFE IN 1816. 


(Dated Sept. 7, Oct. 30, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, Nov. 10, Nov. 17, 
and one dated Nov. 20 with an enclosed note for his daughter, 
Alice Cogswell.) 

[Through the courtesy of Mrs. Wm. H. Hodge, a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, we have been able to obtain 
copies of the following letters from Dr. Cogswell to his wife writ- 
ten in 1816. Mrs. Hodge was kind enough to lend the originals 
to my correspondent Mrs. Pratt, accompanied by the following 
letter: 


“CHESTNUT HILt, Philadelphia, April 20, 1900. 


Mrs. A. C. PRATT, 
My pEAR Mrs. PRattT:— 

Through my cousin Mr. Ledyard Cogswell, I 
have learned your desire to obtain information regarding 
our Grandfather’s interest in and labors for the Deaf 
and Dumb—and his successful efforts in establishing 
the first Institution for them in Hartford.—I send, as 
you request, a few letters which may be of interest and 
regret that we have not found more bearing on the sub- 
ject—I also send a pamphlet which contains an interest- 
ing notice of my Grandfather written by Dr. Summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Auice C. W. Honce. 





Mrs. Wittram H. Hopece, 
Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. 





sell, the editor (in 1816) of the 
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The following are the letters referred to:—A. G. B.] 
1816, SEPTEMBER 7. 
‘Boston, September 7, 1816. 
My dear Mary :— 

Here I am, in Ben (Brossel’s') Office, in the midst 
of Newspapers & Types &c. &c.—To save time, I have 
beg’d a pen, ink, & paper here, rather than go home to 
my lodgings, which are some distance off, & through 
one of your Boston crooked ways.—We arrived here 
about half past 12 the night after we left Hartford—& 
were mounted up into the 4th Gallery of a little world, 
called the Exchange, which we were very glad to leave 
the next day for a more peaceful and quiet lodging, at 
Mrs. Jones’s in Pearl St. where we are comfortably 
lodged & fed—that is,—when we are at home, which is 
but a small part of our time—since our arrival we have 
been incessantly engaged in delivering our letters, feel- 
ing the pulses of the rich & contriving the best possible 
way of picking their pockets gentcelly—matters, we 
think, are working up, towards a favorable issue—what- 
ever impression Mr. Gallaudet and myself have made, 
Clere is doing wonders—he makes them all stare—on 
change at the different Insurance Offices, at private par- 
ties, at our lodgings, & even in the streets— 

We have not begun with our subscription paper as 
yet; but everything so far as we can judge goes well— 

Mr. Gallaudet & Clere join me in an affectionate 
remembrance to yourself & all the Children—our neigh- 
bours & friends likewise come in for a share in our affec- 
tion—May a kind providence bless and preserve you till 
the return of 

Your ever affectionate Husband, 
Mason F. Cogswell. 
Mrs. Cogswell. 
Addressed to Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Postmarked Boston, Mass. September 8. 


1The undecipherable name was probablv ‘‘Russell’s.’’ There can be lit- 
tle doubt that Dr. Cogswell was writing in the office of Col. Benjamin Rus- 
Jolumbian Centinel, a semi-weekly journal 
published in Boston, established by Col. Russell in 1784, and run under his 
management for more than 40 years. It has been said that, under Col. Rus- 
sell’s management, the Centinel ‘for a long period had no equal in control 
ling public sentiment.’’-—A. G. B. 
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1816, OCTOBER 30. 
“New Haven, Oct. 30th, 1816. 


Dear Mary :— 

Your letter with its enclosure arrived in season, but 
it did no good—nothing short of an immediate revela- 
tion would touch the hearts of the obdurate democrats, 
& ignorant & selfish federalists—the house, in the abun- 
dance of their liberality granted $5000—The Council 
sent the Bill back to them with $10000—the house re- 
fused to concur, & the Bill falls to the ground between 
them—Thus all our hopes from the Legislature, for the 
present, are blasted—and whether it will be best to ap- 
ply to them in future, time and future circumstances 
must determine—Tell Mr. Jones he must not laugh—I 
acknowledge, I have realized his apprehensions, in full 
—we shall leave this, either this evening, or in the morn- 
ing for New York; but I confess with a heavy heart— 
Dr. Mitchill has again got up his project of sending for 
Gard—we hasten on to try to stop it—you shall hear 
from me soon after I get there—I do not despair; the 
work is in God’s hands, and he can make it prosper. 

You will remember the friend of Mr. Gallaudet, Mr. 
Fitch; he will probably preach in Hartford on the next 
Sabbath—I heard him twice on Sunday—fail not to 
hear him, if your health will permit—he will be at Mr. 
Wadsworth’s—let Nathan know of his being there, that 
his father may see him, & become acquainted with him 
—he is one of a thousand—Do not fail to write me in a 
few days if it should only be to inform me that you are 
all well—that will be a cordial to me—My best love to 
all our household—do not let our dear little Alice know 
but what her cause prospers. Jack & the girls, Nathan 
& his, likewise share in my love—a suitable remem- 
brance to all others who remember me— 

Believe me my dearest wife, 

Yours truly, 
Mason F Cogswell. 








Mrs. Cogswell. 


Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, 
Hartford, 


Mr. Wadsworth. 
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New York, November 4th, 1816. 
Dear Marv:— 

We arrived here safe and sound, on Thursday even- 
ing last, after a most delightfull passage on the Steam 
boat, without the slightest accident—on our arrival, we 
found there had been a meeting of about a dozen gentle- 
men with Dr. Mitchill at their head, pricked on by Con- 
sul Lee for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of addressing their Legislature on the subject 
of erecting a rival Institution here.—they had already 
had two meetings, a Committee appointed to prepare a 
Memorial, Constitution &c. &e.— 

Our business has been to visit this Committee 
separately & converse with them freely on the subject— 
most of them seemed surprised at the conduct of Mit- 
chill, who had brot forward this subject without giving 
them all the information he possessed respecting our In- 
stitution, not having even informed them, that he had 
recd. a letter from him—their third meeting will be held 
this afternoon at 4 O'clock, as you may have seen by the 
papers—we have been requested to attend—what the re- 
sult will be, time alone can determine—tomorrow we 
shall probably know, what course will be best to pursue 
—we intend going to Albany & I rather think we shall 
go up this week, that we may catch the rich & great men 
while the Legislature are in session—Where is Mr. 
Dwight? Has he been in Hartford, or is he coming there? 
I presume he will be at home while the Legislature are 
setting.—I should never get over it if I did not find him 
at home—Do write me immediately & let me knowabout 
it—I found Mr. & Mrs. R. well, but she is now sick 
—better however than yesterday. Mrs. Winthrop had a 
son born on Thursday morning—Mr. and Mrs. Apthorp 
came down here, sometime since, on their way to Bos- 
ton. She was taken sick, & they have been confined at 
Mr. Whelpley’s ever since—she is now recovering & 
they will soon go on—Genl. Stphens & family have 
treated us with every possible kindness & civility we 
dined there yesterday—I have just learnt that the mail 
does not close till evening—I shall leave my letter open 
until after the meeting = - - - - I have just returned 
from the meeting, where nothing decisive has been done 
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—Doctr. Mitchill opened the meeting with one of his 
long winded speeches, and, as he thot a very scientific 
one, but really amounting to nothing—he was followed 
by several others, some good & some bad—& finally an 
adjournment took place for one month'—So we are left 
at loose ends, not knowing what to do—we shall have a 
consultation in the morning, & if possible take the best 
course—lI shall let you know our determination, as soon 
as it is made— 

Mrs. Radclife & Mrs. Boardman desire their love 
to you—My love to all who love me—most affection- 
ately, 





I am 
Your husband, 
Mason F Cogswell. 


P.S. Mr. G. & C. desire love to the family.” 


(Addressed Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, Hartford, Conn. 
Postmarked N. Y., November 4.) 


1816, NOVEMBER 6. 


“New York, November 6, 1816. 
Dear Mary :— 

I recd. your letter yesterday, which cheered my 
heart, & enabled me to run about much lighter than I 
had done—To know that you were all well, & still 
bless’d with the smiles of that kind providence, which 
has hitherto preserved & protected us, afforded me real 
gratification, & calls for renewed expressions of grati- 
tude. - - - As we have nothing to do here at present, 
& as it may be colder soon, we think it best to go imme- 
diately to Albany—we shall start this evening, at 5 
o’clock—I recd. a letter from Mr. Dwight, at the same 
time I did yours, informing me that he intended leaving 
Albany, sometime this week—I very much fear, I shall 
miss seeing him—however, we must do the best we can, 
& trust providence for the result—Mrs. Radclife is 
much better—I dined today with Mr. Boorman—Theo- 
dosia W d y (?) & Sally Hillhouse are there, on 
their way to New Haven—What a pity tis that I have 
, the talents of I. Hillhouse to manage the Legislature—I 
might then make the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak 





—_— 


‘The adjourned meeting was held December 6, 1816.—A. G. B, 
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—You will probably receive before my return, by Cap- 
tain Stuart, 6 barrels of new town pippins, & one bushel 
of the Carolina sweet potatoes of the very first quality— 
perhaps you had better have them put down in dry sand 
—lf Clere should write to Alice, let her answer it, that 
he may receive it, on our return here—tell her, her dear 
Pappa loves her very much, & wants to see her Our 
other dear ones, too, all encirele my heart at once; The 
pressure is almost painful, & a delicious relief, is only 
obtained, by its overflowing at my eyes—you know my 
weakness, & will readily believe all | say to you on this 
subject—tell them all, if you can, how I love them—I 
fear for Mrs. Sigourney'—remember me kindly to her— 
I have not found Miss Pierson—I hope to when I return 
from Albany—Remember me affectionately to Miss 
IHunter—our brothers & sisters, always share in my love 
—Adieu dear Mary, & believe me 





Truly, 
Yours. 
M. F. Cogswell. 
I write in haste. 


Mrs. C. 


Addressed to 
Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, 
Hartford, Conc.” 


Postmarked November 6th. 


[Written on the outside of this letter in faint pencil marks 
you take Cold with Sh 


Cook (or look) very beautiful not pretty.”—A. G. B.] 


1816, NOVEMBER I0. 


“Albany, November roth, 1816. 

My. dear Mary. 
It is past 10 o’clock, but I must write a few lines, 
just to inform you what we have done, & what we ex- 
pect to do—we left New York at 5 on Wednesday Even- 


‘1First wife of Charles Sigourney (Jane Carter) who died 1818, Jan. 24, 
He afterwards married, 1819, June 16, Lydia Huntley who was Alice Cogs- 
well’s first teacher.—A. G. B. 
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ing, and arrived here about 6 the day following.  Fri- 
day was spent in calling on citizens of distinction & 
officers of the Legislature. DeWit Clinton, to whom 
we introduced ourselves, received us with great kind- 
ness, entered immediately into our plans, approved of 
our design of having but one Institution, & of having 
it located at Hartford—he went with us to the Mayors, 
& then to the Lieut. Governor’s, where we were all 
dined, & Clere displaved himself to great advantage, & 
much to the gratification of all present—it was a fortu- 
nate visit, as the Govr. had invited most of the Senators 
to dine with him, & all were of one opinion that there 
should be but one Institution, & that at Hartford—in- 
deed this is the universal sentiment here— 

We dined the next day with Chancellor Kent, who 
had invited Judge Platt to dine with us; & in the evening 
we had a splendid meeting at the Capitol in the Repre- 
sentatives Chamber; which is a noble room, and in 
which were collected almost all the members of the Leg- 
islature here, & a large number of the most respectable 
citizens of Albany, & strangers from all parts of the 
State. You will see a better acct. of it in Mr. Dwight’s 
paper than I have time to give you—After our reception 
in New York, it was comforting indeed, to be so cordially 
welcomed as we were here—there the abortive attempt 
of Mitchill & Lee, ( ? ) the feelings of almost every 
individual towards us—here we were received with a 
warmth, bordering on enthusiasm—Mr. Chester entered 
into our plans, with more ardor | think than anyone else 
—his address, previous to his submitting his resolution, 
was passionate & eloquent, & his prayer for us this 
morning from the desk, was full, comprehensive, inter- 
esting & affecting—Mr. Gallaudet preached for him, & 
better than he ever preached before, & so charmed were 
they with him, that they insisted on his preaching again 
in the Evening, & to a very full house.—The effect will 
be highly beneficial throughout the State. The Legis- 
lature are impressed with a high idea of him as a man, a 
scholar & a divine. Clerc, also has excited all their com- 
passion & esteem—my tongue has been kept busy in 
their praise; & I hardly know, which I can eulogize with 
the most sincerity—And, yet, after all, we shall not col- 
lect much here, at present—the want of money is more 
sensibly felt here than anywhere else, & the inhabitants, 
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really regret that they cannot give us more—what they 
do give, however, will be given with good will—I shall 
begin my begging tour in the morning—Even should 
we get but very little, I shall think our visit here, will be 
amply indemnified by the impression that is made on the 
Legislature. After all this, my friend is absent—when 
I arrived & found that he was gone, my heart sunk with- 
in me, so far, that it has hardly got back yet. 

My companions join me in love to yourself & all 
our dear, dear, dear ones. (1 must come home soon). 
Forget not to let our neighbors know that I remember, 
& love them.—Mr. Jones I remember with affection— 
& as for yourself 

I am yours alone, 





M. F. Cogswell. 
Mrs. C. 


Addressed to 
Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Postmarked Albany, November I1. 


1816, NOVEMBER 17. 


“Albany, Nov. 17, 1816. 
My dear Mary— 

I wrote you by the mail the beginning of last week 
informing you of the progress we had then made; since 
then my labours have been important and not without a 
reward. The result is $1882—upwards of $1100 in Cash, 
& the remainder to be paid, on or before the first of May 
—Tell Mr. Wadsworth not to despair; we will all yet live 
in Hartford—Providence may occasionally frown upon 
us, when we forget our dependence upon him, that we 
may be brot back to our duty and learn not to trust too 
much, to our arm of flesh—means must be used, & such 
as will cost us much labour & fatigue; but if these are 
used, with a honorable dependence on his gracious guid- 
ance, I cannot doubt of our ultimate success. The cause, 
in which we are engaged is unquestionably the cause of 
truth & benevolence, & if we use the means, which our 
heavenly father has put into our hands, with honest 
hearts & industrious hands, he will, most assuredly be- 
stow his blessing upon our efforts—he has already 
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deigned to smile on our project, & if we are willing to 
trust our cause in his hands, & shrink not from the 
labours which are necessary for its accomplishment, he 
will ultimately crown it with the fullness of success.— 

12 oClock—I have just returned from hearing Mr. 
G.—he preached this morning for Dr. Bradford, & as 
usual, exultantly; a genuine Connecticut Sermon, “in 
doctrine pure’—&c., as | have not Cowper at hand, I 
cannot give you the whole quotation, which I would 
gladly do, as I think we should both of us, acknowledge 
the justness of the application—he is certainly a beauti- 
ful little Cowper—& he resembles him in more respects 
than one—This afternoon I intend to hear Mr. Chester 
—last evening I heard Dr. Nott of Sknectada & was not 
as much pleased as I expected to be—perhaps, my ex- 
pectations were too much excited to have them reason- 
ably gratified—hence I might have been unreasonably 
disappointed—I shall leave my letter open till evening, 
when I will again resume my pen, if it should be but for 
a few minutes. 








Mr. Chester has done his best; at least, I have never 
heard him preach as well—‘Destroy it not, for a bless- 
ing is in it’ were the words from which he gave us a 
most excellent discourse—He has improved both in his 
manner, & matter, since I last heard him. 


Clerc has written to Alice that we were to leave Al- 
bany yesterday morning; that was our intention, & I 
went so far as to secure our passages—but on enquiring 
we found that the Car of Neptune, in which we were go- 
ing, was the poorest boat of three, that sailed, & rather 
paddle, from this to New York—another circumstance, 
which determined us not to go in her, was, that she 
would probably encroach on the Sabbath, as she is much 
more tardy in movements than the others, especially the 
Richmond in which we shall go tomorrow morning—On 
Tuesday morning, we shall probably be in New York, & 
the last of the Week, I do, most sincerely hope, to be 
once more seated in the midst of that dear domestic cir- 
cle, which constitutes, allmost all the happiness I enjoy 
—true I am happy elsewhere, but I am inconceivably 
more happy at home—besides I really want rest, for the 
soles of my feet have had none or but little since I left 
you— 
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Ithough the presence of Mr. Dwight gladdened 
my heart, yet the account he gave me of Mr. Stardor- 
ough, was a serious alloy to the satisfaction which I 
should otherwise have experienced on meeting him— 
Mr. G. and Mr. C. as usual desire their love—You must 
not forget to mention me affectionately to all our near 
neighbors, for being absent from them, I know how 
much [ love them—impress the kiss of love, on the lips 
of all our dear ones, from Mary to Catherine; tell Mr. 
Jones, to hold fast in the faith, & Lydia & James that I 
have not forgotten them—May the smiles of a kind 
providence rest upon you until you embrace 

Your ever affectionate husband, 
Mason I. Cogswell. 
Mrs. C. 
Addressed, Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Postmarked Albany, November 16.” 


1816, NOVEMBER 20. 
New York, Nov. 20, 1816. 
My dear Mary:— 

I wrote you from Albany, which must have reached 
you before this—I then detailed to you the whole of our 
operations in that place. We bade adieu to our numer- 
ous friends there, & left them at 9 o’clock on Monday 
morning, & arrived here, after a very pleasant passage, 
in the Richmond Steamboat, about the same time yes- 
terday morning. I immediately repaired to the post 
office, & found a charming letter from Alice, which I 
must answer, at the close of this—in a short time Mr. 
Woolsey handed me yours—they were both refreshing 
to me.—Mr. G. and Mr. C. will set out for Philadelphia, 
probably on Friday morning—at the same time I intend 
setting my face towards Hartford, provided that a 
Steamboat goes on that day—if not, I shall go on Satur- 
day—Mr. Wilder will hand you this, if in his power— 

Your friends here desire their love. 

T am, yours truly, 
Mrs. C. M. F. Cogswell, 


Addressed Mrs. Mary A. Cogswell, 
Hartford, 





Mr. Wilder. 
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LetrER ENCLOSED TO HIS DAUGHTER ALICE 1816, Nov. 2 


Wednesday morning, 9 o'clock. 
My very very dear Alice: 

As soon as | came here from Albany, I went to the 
Post Office & there I found your very good letter, & it 
did my heart good: it went pit pat, pit pat, as yours does 
sometimes, when you are very glad, until I got through 
reading it. I thank you, my very dear little daughter, 
for thinking of your papa in his absence, & writing to 
him as you have done. I shall love you, if possible, the 
better for it. I intend to set out for Hartford, in a day 
or two, & shall be with you on Saturday or Monday— 
how I long to come home, & kiss you & love you all— 
you must pray for me, morning & evening, that God will 
preserve us, both in health until we see each other.— 
Adieu my dear & dutifull daughter—kiss the Children 
for me, & Mama & Miss Huntley & Amelia & Harriet. 

I am, my dear daughter, 

Your affectionate 
Father, 
Mason F Cogswell. 
Miss Alice Cogswell. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTEENTH MEETING 
OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


The Sixteenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was held at the Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Buffalo, New York, 
July 2-8. It was one of the most largely attended meetings of 
the Convention ever held, there being reported 371 persons en- 
rolled, including active and honorary members. It was an- 
nounced that there are now 250 active members of the Conven- 
tion. The programme covered four fuil days of work, and while 
not generally up to the standard of programmes of previous Con- 
ventions, in one or two features—notably in that of the indus- 
trial section—it was superior to any heretofore presented. The 
absence of the usual oral section programme and exercises was, 
in view of the present great interest in this feature of the work, 
the most notable shortcoming and undoubtedly the one most 
regretted, especially by the younger teachers in attendance. 
Socially the Convention was all that could be desired, and the 
Pan-American exposition, in its pleasures and attractions, con- 
tributed much to make the meeting at Buffalo an enjoyable one 
and one long to be remembered. 

The Le Couteulx Institution is one of the oldest in the 
‘country, having been established in 1861. Notwithstanding 
this, few members of the Convention had visited the Institution, 
and so, not many were prepared to see a building so large, so 
modern in its appointments, and so well arranged and adapted 
for the purposes of a school as this upon inspection was found 
to be. While the plan of the building gives the impression of 
the unique in many of its features, it also gives the impression 
of completeness and serviceableness, all departments having 
ample room and, better than all else, abundance of light and air. 
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The one sacrifice made—a necessary one probably to secure 
more desirable advantages—seems to have been in the hallways, 
these being rather narrower than is usual in such a building, and 
with twists and turns innumerable to confuse, even after a week’s 
acquaintance with them. The assembly room in which all the 
meetings were held, is central, with stage and gallery, and is well 
furnished and well lighted. The dining-room is also central and 
lighted by sky-light. The chapel is a beautiful room, with its 
altar and chancel and seating appointments, all in keeping with 
the sacred uses to which they are devoted. The location of the 
Institution is semi-suburban, and while the grounds are not ex- 
tensive, they are ample and provide abundance of room for all the 
needs of the school. 

The Convention met for its opening exercises at 8:30 o'clock 
Tuesday evening, in the assembly room of the Institution, and 
was called to order by the President, Dr. E. M. Galiaudet. An ad- 
dress of welcome was made by the President of the Institution, 
Judge Geo. A. Lewis, which was followed by appropriate re- 
sponses by President Gallaudet in behalf of the Convention, 
Mr. Chas. W. Ely in behalf of the east, Mr. H. C. Hammond in 
behalf of the west, Dr. F. T. Chamberlain and Mr. R. Mathison 
in behalf of Canada, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin in behalf of the south, 
and Mr. Theodore d’Estrella in behalf of the far west. The Con- 
vention then adjourned until nine o’clock Wednesday morning. 
The evening was given over to the enjoyment of a reception ten- 
dered the delegates by the management of the Institution. 

The proceedings on Wednesday morning were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Father Gilmore, Secretary of Le Couteulx In- 
stitution. Mr. Frank Read, Jr., and Prof. Percival Hall were ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries to Secretary J. R. Dobyns. It was 
announced that hereafter the membership year should coincide 
with the calendar year, thus ending December 31; and the dues 
would be one dollar for the remainder of the present year, and 
One dollar a year thereafter. After roll-call President Gallaudet 
delivered his opening address. He referred to the first Conven- 
tion as held at the New York Institution in the summer of 1850. 
He then reviewed the controversy now waging over methods, 
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going back to the tour of investigation of European schools which 
he made in 1867, followed by his recommendation that all pupils 
who could be benefited by speech instruction be so taught, but 
that the oral method be not adopted in the whole. Continuing, he 


referred to the stand that he took at Indianapolis in 1870 against , 





the excessive use of the sign-language—when he gave expres- 
sion to the conviction that “the sign-language is a dangerous 
thing,” and answering the question, ‘What have we to do with 
tlie sign-language ?” he had replied, “As little as possible.” He 
read a paragraph in the report, omitted by those who have quoted 
him, which somewhat modified the force of his condemnation of 
the sign-language. He now feels that the movement started in 
1870 has gone too far in certain places; the effect of that discus- 
sion has been good in the improvement of verbal language, but 
serious injury, he maintained, has resulted to deaf children 
by denial of the use of the sign-language in public exercises 
in chapel, and in their social intercourse. He criticized the 
practice of classifying pupils as not taught by signs, when there 
was as he believed undoubted use made of signs in their in- 
struction. Referring to the California resolutions, he denied 
that they are in line with the Milan declaration, pointing to the 
same end but reaching it by a longer way and by slower pro- 
cesses. He commented upon the organization of the Paris 
Congress and the action of the hearing section with reference to 
the reaffrmation of the Milan declaration. He said that calling 
the action of the hearing section the action of the Congress was a 
serious mistake. The Congress was made up of two sections— 
a hearing section and a deaf section. The deaf section by un- 
animous vote condemned the pure oral method. He also com- 
mented upon the several reports of the Paris Congress as pub- 
lished, criticizing certain statements contained in them and giving 
his own views upon the points touched upon. The address 
closed with the quotation of a favorite motto, “Tradition and 
progress,” and with expression of best wishes for a successful 
and harmonious meeting. 

The normal section was called to order. In the absence 
of Mr. W. A. Caldwell, chairman, Mr. J. W. Blattner presided. 
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The first paper on the programme was by Mr. J. L. Smith, of 
Minnesota, on “The Wing System and the Five Slate Method.” 
This was an able exposition of the ingenious system of symbols 
devised and employed in teaching language by the late Mr. Wing. 
The thought of the paper was to combine the excellencies of this 
system with those of the five-slate system, using the slates in the 
earlier years, and the symbols later and thereafter. The paper 
was discussed by Mr. J. N. Tate who expressed himself as in 
fullest accord with the view to combine the two, and said that 
the extreme simplicity of the system is proven by the facility 
with which it is taken hold of by the younger children. The 
subject was further discussed by various members. Mr. At- 
wood presented his system of language charts, showing fifteen 
fundamental forms, or model sentences, these as learned by the 
pupil serving as guides to correct sentence constructions. 

The Convention adjourned over the fourth of July, to meet 
on the morning of the fifth. 

The Convention opened at 9:00 o’clock, Friday morning, 
with prayer by Rev. Thos. B. Berry. After the reading of the 
minutes of July 2 and 3, the kindergarten section was announced 
as in session, with Miss McCowan, chairman, presiding. 
A paper was presented written by Miss M. S. McGill of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and read by Mr. E. P. 
Clarke, on “Pictures, Kitchen Gardening, and Occupations.” 
Discussion of the paper followed, the general sentiment as ex- 
pressed being strongly favorable to the employment of kinder- 
garten methods in the schools. 

Dr. J. C. Gordon, chairman of the oral section, made ex- 
planation of the absence of a programme for the section; he then 
gave a résumé of the present condition of oral teaching, and 
showed that though it seems a period of quietness, it is neverthe- 
less a period of growth. 

It was announced that the Convention had been presented 
a handsome gavel sent by Mr. F. D. Clarke. The gavel was made 
in the shops of the Michigan school. 

Mr. E. McK. Goodwin presented an official invitation from 
the Directors of the North Carolina School at Morganton, to 
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make their school the meeting place of the next Convention three 
years hence. Mr. J. E. Ray seconded the invitation. 

The next paper was by Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, on the subject 
“The Rochester Method.” This was a clear exposition of the 
manual alphabet method as practiced at the Rochester school 
where signs are not made use of for any purpose. President 
Gallaudet, discussing the paper, while heartily approving the use 
of manual spelling, could not approve the entire disuse of signs 
in lecture-hall and chapel and places where stories are told. He 
related an instance of a student at the College at Washington 
who had graduated from the Rochester school, but who upon 
learning signs at the College had expressed regret that he had 
been denied the benefit and enjoyment of signs during his earlier 
school life. Dr. Westervelt replied to this that the young man 
referred to was a bright semi-mute, and that while at Rochester 
he had seemed to understand well and to write good reports of 
lectures, etc. The discussion continued at some length, various 
members participating. 


’ 


The business meeting of the Convention was called to order, 
at 2:30 o'clock. After formal reports of the Committee on ne- 
crology and the Standing Executive Committee, the following 
resolution offered by Mr. Henry W. Rothert was offered, and 
after brief discussion it was passed: 


Resolved, That at the office of the Secretary of this associa- 
tion, and under the direction of said Secretary, there shall be 
established a bureau of information for the benefit of the members 
of the association. All expenses connected with said bureau, 
after having been properly audited by the Executive Committee, 
shall be paid in the same manner as other expenses are paid. 


The Convention then proceeded to the election of officers 
with the following result: President, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
Vice-President, J. W. Swiler; Secretary, J. R. Dobyns; Treasurer, 
J. L. Smith; Directors, W. K. Argo, Mrs. J. C. Balis, J. W. 
Blattner. Chairmen of sections: oral section, E. A. Gruver; 
auricular section, E. H. Currier; kindergarten section, Mary Mc- 
Cowan; industrial section, Warren Robinson; art section, Earnest 
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Zell; normal section, J. W. Jones; chairmen sectional commit- 
tees—eastern section, Wm. N. Burt; western section, H. C. 
Hammond; southern section, W. O. Connor. 

The evening session opened with the reading of a paper 
written by Mr. Linnaes Roberts, on “The Cultivation of the 
Reading Habit.” Discussion followed by various members. 

An address was then made by Mr. E. H. Currier on “The 
Akoulalion,” illustrated by an exhibition of the instrument. 
This was followed by a paper by Mr. Currier entitled, “A Ré- 
sumé of Experiments, Observations, and Training in Aural 
Development as Practiced at the New York Institution.” 

The Saturday morning session opened with prayer by Rev. 
Job Turner. A session of the normal section was then held, the 
first paper presented being by Miss Caroline R. Smith, on 
“The First Two Years’ Work in Geography.” [This very prac- 
tical paper is published in the current, September, number of the 
Annals.] Discussion followed, after which by request the deaf- 
blind children in attendance upon the Convention, with their 
teachers, took the platform. A brief address was made by Mr. 
William Wade whose great interest in the deaf-blind as a class 
is well known. Mr. Wade was emphatic in the expression of his 
conviction that previous experience in the teacher is quite un- 
necessary in the instruction of the deaf-blind—proven by 
numerous instances of markedly successful teaching. A running 
discussion followed participated in by various members, after 
which a vote of thanks to Mr. Wade was passed by the Conven- 
tion for the work he has done in behalf of the deaf-blind. 

A paper by Mrs. J. C. Balis, entitled “Children’s Stories,” 
led to discussion and the suggestion that a committee be ap- 
pointed with power to select, arrange, illustrate, and publish the 
stories printed in the various school papers. Mrs. Balis was 
appointed chairman of such a committee with power to appoint 
associates, 

Professor Percival Hall, of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
next presented a paper on “Preparation for College.” This was 
followed by a paper written by Mr. S. G. Davidson, discussing 
Prof. Hall's paper. The paper was further discussed by Presi- 
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dent Gallaudet, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Goodwin. A paper followed 
on the subject of “Arithmetic,” written by Mr. G. W. Veditz. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper entitled 
“Special Text-books,” by Mr. E. P. Clarke. This was followed 
by a paper on “Work Preliminary to the Teaching of Notation 
and Numeration of Figures,’ by Mr. F. W. Booth. Mr. J. W. 
Swiler then read a paper entitled “Character: How Best to 
Secure its Growth in Children.”” These several papers were dis- 
discussed at greater or less length by members present. 

In the evening the Convention listened to a concert given by 
friends of the Institution, one of the singers being a gentleman 
named Sicard, a great-grand-nephew of the Abbé Sicard. 

The Sunday afternoon meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Daniel E. Moylan; following which, the hymn “Lead, 
Kindly Light” was given in signs by Mrs. Stewart, accompanied 
in words by Mrs. Clarke and Miss Andrews. 

The paper on “Character” read by Mr. Swiler at the Saturday 
afternoon meeting, was by request again read, 

Mr. J. R. Dobyns spoke on the subject, “Sunday as ob- 
served in our Institutions.” His idea of the Sabbath is that of 
the Christian Sabbath. But there must be care not to overdo the 
Sabbath work. Some people work harder on that day than on 
any other day of the week. Still we ought to do enough to leave 
an impress on the souls of the children for good. 

Mr. Willis Hubbard gave the order of the Sunday work in 
the Michigan school. The international lessons are used in the 
higher classes; other classes have the Story of the Bible. Sun- 
day lessons are recited on Monday morning. The Christian 
Endeavor Society is managed by the pupils. 

Mr. W. Kk. Argo said that in the Colorado school they have 
Sunday School in the morning; this gives the teachers the after- 
noon free. A lecture is given in the afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
The evening hour is for study and reading. 

The question “How Shall we give Moral Instruction?” was 
answered by Mrs. J. C. Balis. The small children attend morn- 
ing chapel where the primary idea of God is given. A moral 
teacher always has a moral class; and a moral superintendent 
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always has moral teachers in his school. Deaf children are most 
impressionable. We always try to have our children remain 
loyal to their own churches, the churches of their parents. Our 
work is very responsible and we should have the courage to meet 
our responsibilities as they come to us. 

Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, referring to his hearing and deaf 
teachers said the deaf teachers fill a place, in the work they do 
and the influence they exert, that he has never had hearing teach- 
ers to fill. 

Mr. Utten Read spoke on the subject, “Religious Instruc- 
tion.” He said that usually when the deaf leave school they 
know very little of the Bible. He has given a Bible to every 
member of the Christian Endeavor Society. They are trained 
upon the books of the Bible and given facts as to these books. 
He gives the stories of the Bible and illustrates miracles, by 
pantomime. He urged that in school the Bible be made so inter- 
esting that the pupils will crave it and read it when at home. 

Miss Agnes Steinke asked how Mr. Read would apply these 
stories and miracles in the moral lessons that they contain. 

Mr. Read answered that the main object was to give a clear 
idea of the meaning of narratives as they were told in the Bible, 
rather than to draw moral lessons from them at the time. 

Mr. W. K. Argo spoke of the bluntness of the deaf in their 
use of the expressions “‘lie,” “stole,” etc., and he questioned if 
they clearly understood the enormity of the offences for which 
the expressions stand. 

Mr. J. W. Michael gave the order of Sunday exercises in 
the Arkansas School. 

Mr. J. W. Jones spoke of the readiness with which the deaf 
respond when called upon to make public prayer. 

In response to a question by Mr. Goodwin, it was brought 
out that in several schools the lady teachers take turns in con- 
ducting chapel exercises. 

Mr. J. W. Blattner spoke on the topic, “Improvement of 
Sunday Leisure Time.’’ The day should be properly divided, 
giving some time for labor, some for leisure, and some for rec- 
reation. Some time should be entirely free of work or duty. 
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Mr. Willis Hubbard asked if the pupils should be allowed 
to write letters on Sunday. 

Dr. J. C. Gordon replying said that he encouraged his chil- 
dren to write home on Sunday, and he thought the practice 
tended to strengthen the ties that bind the children to their 
homes and to their parents. 

Mr. Michael spoke of the Christian Endeavor Society in the 
Arkansas School, and the good work it accomplishes. Mr. Good- 
win said the best religious work in his school is done by the 
Christian Endeavor Society, under the direction of the deaf 
teachers. 

Mr. J. N. Tate said he believed these societies might be 
fruitful of good, but that they might also be fruitful of mischief. 
He would be very careful in leaving the direction of the work in 
the hands of the pupils. 

The hymn “Nearer my God to Thee,” was given in signs by 
Rev. Mr. Moylan, Mrs. Clarke and Miss Andrews accompanying 
with the words. The session closed with prayer and the bene- 
diction by Rev. Job Turner. 

The Monday morning session opened with prayer by Mr. 
J. W. Jones. After reading of the minutes, the standing com- 
mittees of the Convention were announced. 

The industrial section, under the direction of Mr. Warren 
Robinson, chairman, was given the remainder of the morning. 
Mr. Robinson in his address advocated agriculture as affording 
the best and surest livelihood, especially for the deaf. 

A paper by Mr. J. W. Jones, of Minnesota, was read on 
“The Importance to the Deaf of a Closer Alliance between School 
and Industrial Instruction.” It was urged that the language 
used in the trades should be taught in school, and that industrial 
teachers should be members of teachers’ associations. 

Miss Barbara Lieu presented a paper on “Correlation of 
School and Industrial Work.” She would use and teach the 
language of the home industrial work in regular school exercises. 

Mr. Peter N. Peterson read a paper on “Educational Fea- 
tures of Sloyd,” in which he showed that sloyd is especially 
adapted in its educational features to small children. It is a great 
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aid in determining the particular mechanical bent of children, 
so they may be properly placed later in the trades. 

“How can the names of materials and tools be taught ?” 
This was answered by Mr. G. S. Porter of the New Jersey School. 
All tools are labeled; also the machinery and its parts. Lists of 
terms and technical phrases are printed and distributed. 

The question “How can manual training methods be applied 
to backward deaf children 7” was answered by Miss L. E. Spar- 
kawk of the Mt. Airy school. It has been proven again and 
again that manual training is effective in training backward chil- 
dren who can hear, so it proves with this class when they are 
deaf. A carefully graded course in sloyd makes the life richer 
and intenser even in the case of this class of children. 

“Since the introduction of manual training in schools for the 
deaf, does it appear that the pupils do their mental work easier 
and better?” Mr. J. W. Swiler answered, yes, especially in the 
case of the younger pupils. In the case of the older pupils, the 
time now spent in the shops reduces by so much the time in 
school. Mr. Swiler also answered the question, “What should 
be the compensation of industrial instructors ?” by saying that 
it should be equal to that of instructors in the literary department. 

Mr. Tate referring to Mr. Peterson’s paper said that he had 
never introduced anything so pleasing as sloyd. When the chil- 
dren came to sloyd in the course it is heaven to them. When 
sloyd is finished they are ready to take up any trade. Mr. Tate, 
answering the question, ““Now that manual training and trade 
teaching are regarded as important, should there be any change 
in the time of school work?” said there should be no change. 

Mr. Blattner said that the younger children should not be 
put to trades, but have longer school hours; then when placed 
in shops reduce the hours in school; finally give four hours in 
school and three in the shops. 

Mr. H. C. Hammond read a paper on “Trades for the Deaf,” 
in which he gave statistics as to trades taught in the schools, it 
being shown that printing led all the rest. He urged that the 
policy should be pursued to teach trades to suit the pupils’ home 
conditions to the end that they might make practical use of their 
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training upon returning to their homes. Replying to a question 
by Dr. Gordon as to how the harness made at the Kansas School 
is disposed of, Mr. Hammond said, “We sell to the Grange.” 
Further questions brought out the fact that trades unions and 
small dealers object generally to the sale by schools of the pro- 
duct of the children’s labor. 

The question, “At what age should trade teaching begin ?” 
was answered by Mr. S. W. King, who said at the age of twelve 
years. 

Mr. E. J. Bendig, of the Wisconsin School, read a paper on 
“How Far Should Manual Training be Carried Before Trades 
Teaching is Begun?” He said there is no time nor place for 
trade-teaching in schools for the deaf. Manual training is no 
longer an experiment; it has proven its worth. You do not teach 
trades to the boys as they will have to meet them in the factories. 
The manual training course fits a boy to take up easily and intel- 
ligently any machine and handle it. Get rid of your foremen and 
employ teachers; and pay salary enough they can attend 
schools and visit other schools. 

A paper on “Domestic Training,” by \ rs. John Schwirtz, 
and one on “The Proper Equipment of the Kitchen,” by Miss M. 
A. Bell, presented methods of training pupils in domestic science 
and drew out practical ideas as to the equipment and cost of a 
practice kitchen. 

Mr. J. R. Dobyns presented a paper on “How best to secure 
employment for the Deaf who desire it after leaving school.” 
He urged thorough preparation for some particular trade. He 
recommended the opening of graduate courses in the industries 
for pupils who can benefit by them. Each institution should be 
a bureau of information to aid pupils to secure positions. 

President Gallaudet brought forward the question of the 
proposed monument to Fredrich Moritz Hill, to be erected at 
Weissenfels, with the recommendation of the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee that $100 be appropriated to aid in the erection. 
Upon motion the sum was voted. 

The usual resolutions of thanks were offered and passed. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the North Carolina 
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School, at Morganton, to hold the next Convention at that place. 

Mr. J. E. Ray, referring to the difficulty he had experienced 
in securing trained colored teachers, said that the only school that 
had given training to colored persons was the Morganton, N. C., 
School. 

A number of persons addressed the Convention expressing 
their appreciation of the pleasure of the meeting. 

President Gallaudet delivered a brief farewell address, after 
which Sister Mary Anne Burke, on behalf of her associates, 
thanked the Convention for honoring the Institution with the 
meeting. 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, after reverting to the fact that 
he was the only surviving member present of the first Convention 
held in New York in 1850, offered prayer and the Convention 
adjourned. 


A most interesting feature of the Convention was the group 
of deaf-blind pu; = in attendence who had been brought together 
through the kindy offices of Mr. William Wade of Oakmont, 
Penn. It must have been an occasion of intense enjoyment to 
them each individually to meet so many of like condition—of like 
joys, sympathies, and sorrows with themselves—and to form 
moreover personal acquaintance one with another that must 
become in each instance a most cherished friendship abiding 
through life. The following is a list of the deaf-blind pupils 
present together with their teachers: 

Linnie Haguewood, Miss Dora Donald, teacher, Gary, S. D.; 
Leslie Oren, Miss Ada E. Lyon, teacher, Columbus, O.; Katie 
M’Girr, Miss Myra L. Barrager, teacher, New York; Catherine 
Peterson, Miss Florence G. S. Smith, teacher, New York; Orris 
Benson, Mr. W. H. Van Tassell, teacher, New York; Edith 
Thomas, Miss Edith M. Thurston, teacher, Boston; Elizabeth 
Robin, Miss Vina C. Badger, teacher, Boston; Thomas Stringer, 
Miss Helen S. Conley, teacher, Boston; Mr. Clarence J. Selby, 
with his mother, Mrs. John Selby, Chicago. The teacher of 
Maud Safford, Miss Ada Buckles, Piqua, O., was also in at- 
tendance, but without her pupil. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING—PROCEEDINGS OF 
DEPARTMENT XVI. 


In accordance with the published call and the announced 
programme, the annual meeting of Section X VI—Department of 
Education of the Deaf, Blind, and Feeble-Minded—of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, was held at Detroit, Mich., with 
sessions on the several days from July roth to 12th. The pro- 
gramme was full and well arranged, and the attendance was un- 
usually large, there being present delegates from Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Florida, Texas, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, Georgia, Indiana, IIllinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Utah, representing fourteen boarding schools for the 
deaf, nine day-schools for the deaf, four state schools forthe blind, 
the Volta Bureau, and the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

The living and class-work exhibits of the Department took 
place in a series of well-lighted rooms in the east end of one of 
the upper floors of the Central High School building, well 
adapted to the purpose, while the sessions of the Department 
were held in the spacious main auditorium of the centrally located 
Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, likewise exception- 
ally suitable. The Department headquarters were established by 
the President of the Section in Parlor “6,” Hotel Cadillac, where 
general headquarters of the N. E. A., including those of numer- 
ous state associations, were located. 

The regular programme opened on the morning of July Io, 
at the Central High School, with class exercises by the teachers 
and pupils of the Detroit and Grand Rapids Day Schools. There 
were presented a beginners’ class in speech and sense reading, 
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Mary E. Guthrie of the Detroit Schools, teacher; a class in first 
year speech and lip-reading, Blanche E. Smith, of the Detroit 
Schools, teacher; a class in third year language, M. Lizzie Dono- 
hoe of the Detroit schools, teacher; grammar grades in history 
and literature—normal students of the Detroit schools; rythm 
work and gymnastic drills—Detroit schools; a class from the 
Grand Rapids Day School in lip-reading and conversation, Mar- 
garet Sullivan, principal. These exercises were pronounced 
highly interesting by those present and witnessing them. 

The first formal session of the Department opened at two 
o'clock in the afternoon in the Woodward Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, the President, Miss Mary McCowan, in the chair. 
An address of welcome was made by Prof. W. C. Martindale, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, in which he gave on 
behalf of the city of Detroit and her schools a cordial greeting to 
the Department; continuing he reviewed briefly the history of 
the Michigan day-school law and of the Detroit day-school for the 
deaf. 

Dr. J. C. Gordon, of the Jacksonville, Ill., school, made re- 
sponse on behalf of the Department. He reviewed the history of 
the Department from its first session five years ago in Mil- 
waukee; noted the organization of parents’ associations to co- 
operate with and encourage the work; also the progress of the 
day-school movement. One great difficulty the day-school has 
to contend with is to secure competent, well-trained teachers. 
In the large boarding schools exists a somewhat congested condi- 
tion that presents difficulties also. It can be conceded there are 
advantages in both systems. Dr. Gordon referred to the condi- 
tions in his own state in which there is no conflict at all between 
the two systems: in all his own literature and correspondence, 
he calls attention to the facilities offered by day-schools, and there 
is no friction; and he could see no occasion for friction in any of 
the states. 

Illustrations of work were presented by pupils of the De- 
troit Day Schools for the Deaf—first, by a class of four pupils 
in school since October, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Van Adestine, principal, and Miss Mae F. Guthrie, teacher; 
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second, by a class in school fifteen months, under the direction 
of Miss Blanche Smith, teacher. The exercises consisting of 
element drills, lip-reading, action work, and questions and 
answers greatly interested the large audience present. The 
work of the Grand Rapids School was exemplified with a little 
girl—Marie Wesselius, daughter of Hon. S. Wesselius—who be- 
came totally deaf at four years of age. She and her teacher, Miss 
Margaret Sullivan, carried on a running unpremeditated and un- 
prepared for conversation upon the trip which they had together 
taken to the Buffalo Exposition, and it was indeed a most pleas- 
ing exhibition of lip-reading and speech on the part of a deaf 
child. 

A paper upon “The Day School Law,” by Hon. S. Wesselius 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., was next presented. [The paper is 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue of the REvIEw.] 

“The State in its Relation to the Defective Child,” was the 
subject of a paper by Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, Professor of 
Pedagogy, Central High School, Philadelphia. This paper was 
a plea for ample and special provision in our educational system 
for children in any way defective or abnormal to an extent to 
make their presence a handicap to the doing of the best work 
with normal children. It was urged that the state should dis- 
tinctly recognize the defective as a sub-normal rather than an 
abnormal class, to be carefully distinguished on the one hand 
from the diseased, and on the other hand from the degenerate, 
and liberally provide the specific training necessary to make these 
individuals useful members of society and capable of some meas- 
ure of individual perfection and pleasure. Sub-normal children 
to which class the deaf and the blind belong, merely need special 
methods and special skill to bring them to the same educational 
plane and attainments as normal children. The suggestion was 
made that the name of the Department be changed to the 
“Department for the Education of the Subnormal,” whica name, 
if used, would be wholly inoffensive, and at the same time would 
promote a better public understanding of the educational work 
which the Department stands for and which it was established 
to promote. 
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Superintendent Edward E. Allen, of the Overbrook, Pa., 
School for the Blind, in a discussion of the question of day-schools, 
conceded that the Institution does not cover the whole ground, 
and that there is work and place for the day-school for the blind. 
But in many instances the home is subnormal, and the sooner 
the Institution can gain possession of the children the better. 
The Institution in such cases serves as an antiseptic to the homes 
from which the children come, and many of the children after 
some time go home with knowledge and practice to correct 
conditions in the home. 

A business meeting followed in which only active members 
of the N. E. A. participated. The President announced the 
business in order the nomination and election of officers. A 
committee on nominations was appointed consisting of Mr. Allen, 
Dr. Brandt, Miss Leonard, Mr. Hitz, and Dr. Gordon. This 
committee reported the following nominations: for President, 
Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington; for Vice-President, Ed- 
ward E. Allen, of Philadelphia; for Secretary, E. A. Gruver, of 
New York. On motion the Secretary cast the ballot for the 
election of the ticket as nominated. 

A report of the committee on re-organization, made through 
its chairman, Superintendent E. E. Allen, evoked considerable 
discussion and opposition, involving mainly the question whether 
the Department organized as originally insisted upon by the 
general National Educational Association, to include the feeble- 
minded, considering the existing opposition thereto on the part 
of teachers of the deaf, and the absence of the great majority 
of teachers of the blind from the annual meetings, should 
be continued, unless this objectionable feature be eliminated. 
Attention was called to the fact that not a single representative 
from the schools for the feeble-minded was in attendance at this 
meeting, so that the forced affiliation, so far as that section is 
concerned, seems to have failed of its purpose. Several 
Superintendents of schools present expressed themselves 
strongly averse to continuing the present arrangement owing 
to its utter incompatibility with the character of their institutions 
and the instruction imparted in them. The time being exhaust- 
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ed the question of re-organization was upon motion referred to 
the incoming executive officers with instruction to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

On the evening of the 1toth the Detroit Association of Pa- 
rents and Friends of Deaf Children tendered to the members 
and their friends a reception, with an entertainment, in the 
parlors of the Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, which 
was largely attended, and was in every way a highly enjoyable 
occasion. 

During the morning hours of the rith and 12th, the 
exercises of some fifteen children from the McCowan Oral 
School in Chicago, which took place at the Central High School, 
attracted large audiences, so large that Miss Cordelia D. Bing- 
ham, head-teacher, and her assistants, who conducted the exer- 
cises experienced considerable difficulty in conducting their 
work. The last exhibition given, because of the large attend- 
ance, was adjourned to the assembly hall of the building from 
the rostrum of which the exercises were presented in full view 
of all who wished to see them. Work in the school rooms was 
also shown illustrating methods of teaching language, arithmetic, 
and geography, and this and the exercises illustrating Kinder- 
garten occupations and plays, and the drills and marching to the 
accompaniment of instrumental and vocal music, were undoubt- 
edly a revelation of the various possibilities of the work to the 
large majority of those witnessing them. 

The exhibition on the walls of written work and of draw- 
ing, from the Chicago, Detroit, and Grand Rapids schools, was 
pleasing in the extreme, and suggestive as well to the teachers 
present from other schools. 

On the evening of the 11th the Chicago Oral Teachers’ 
Club tendered in parlor “6,” Hotel Cadillac, a reception to the 
members of Department XVI and the friends of the deaf in De- 
troit, which was well attended and which contributed to increase 
interest in the cause mutually at heart. 

On the afternon of the 12th the closing exercises took place 
at the Woodward Avenue Congregational Church. The first paper 
read was by Dr. O. P. MacMillan, Director of the Department 
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of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools, on “Sensory Defects 
in Chicago School Children.” This paper gave statistics show- 
ing that fifteen and a quarter per cent. of Chicago school chil- 
dren at six years of age are defective in hearing. And this per- 
centage increases rather rapidly in early school life, reaching its 
highest point at the age of eight years. From this age the per- 
centage decreases until the age of 13, when it reachers the min- 
imum. The high percentage is accounted for as being coinci- 
dent with the period when catarrhal affections and children’s 
diseases are beginning to make inroads into the young lives, and 
it indicates inability of the organism to adapt itself readily to 
the sedentary life. On the other hand, the period of low per- 
centage of defective hearing is coincident with the period of life 
in which exaltation of all the powers takes place, the time of 
greatest growth and development, when not only increased 
power in all directions is found but also, according to statistics, 
the lowest mortality. In an investigation of the physical basis 
of dullness, the test of the hearing reveals the fact that a much 
larger percentage of backward children have defective hearing 
than in the case of bright children. This directs attention to the 
symptomatic character of hearing defects, for besides limiting 
the field of sense impression, defective hearing may be an in- 
dication of lack of growth, of improper growth, of injury, or of a 
diseased condition of the child. This means that defective 
hearing parallels other defects, sensory, motor, or of growth. An 
¢xamination in a school made up of the juveniles in the city 
prison showed a larger percentage of children with defective 
hearing than in the case even of normal school children who are 
below grade. Again, it was found that of six hundred and one 
cases of these prison school children, ninety had some defect of 
speech-lisping, stammering, hesitation, and imperfect pro- 
nunciation of elementary sounds; further, that of these ninety, 
fifty-six, or sixty-one per cent., were markedly subnormal in 
hearing. 

“Thought Expression through Speech, Rythm, and Black- 
board Drawing,” was exemplified by three grades of pupils from 
the McCowan Oral School for Deaf Children, of Chicago, under 
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the direction of Miss Cordelia D. Bingham, head teacher. This 
presentation as an exhibition of the methods employed in the 
McCowan school to develop thought in the children and to give 
the thought developed exact and adequate expression in speech, 
black-board drawing, and writing, was both interesting and in- 
structive. The presentation was, moreover, an excellent illustra- 
tion in itself of the value of the living exhibit when made before 
a general meeting of this kind, showing, as it invariably does, 
with great clearness and impressiveness, not only the methods 
of the work but possibilities as well in the actual results pro- 
duced and shown. 

A paper by Cora Stanton Brown, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Illinois Mothers’ Congress, on “The 
School as a Social Center,” was read. The discussion was led 
by Mrs. Marguerite Beaubien, Vice-President of the Michigan 
Mothers’ Congress, followed by Mr. F. W. Booth, Miss Mary 
McCowan, Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, and Dr. E. Amberg. 

The President then made a brief closing address, after which 
a resolution offered by Dr. J. C. Gordon, was passed in which the 
thanks of the Department were extended to the local committee 
in charge of arrangements, also to those who presented papers. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., during the reunions 
of the Department, displayed and distributed a large number of 
publications pertaining principally to the instruction of the deaf. 


An akoulalion exhibition, conducted during the several days 
of the meeting at the Central High School by Prof. W. H. 
Van Tassel of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
attracted large audiences and excited much interest. The deaf 
in attendance quite generally availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to test the instrument upon themselves. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 

The National Association of Teachers of the Deaf—Great 
Britain and Ireland—met at Oxford, England, July 31-August 2. 
A very complete report of the sessions is given in the Oxford 
Times. Space does not permit reprinting this report, but the 
following abstract will give something of the proceedings and of 
the several actions taken: 

The address of the chairman, Dr. Richard Elliot, was an 
able review of present conditions of the work of the instruction 
of the Deaf in Great Britain, and it led to an interesting discus- 
sion upon its chief points. 

The first formal paper was upon the subject “A Word of 
Advocacy of Mixing Orally Taught Adults with the Hearing.” 
The paper was written by Miss Pollock, head of the deaf depart- 
ment of the Young Women’s Christian Association. The chief 
object of this department is to assist orally-taught girls after they 
leave school, and the paper shows how this assistance is rendered, 
primarily by bringing the deaf girls into active social and relig- 
ious intercourse with the hearing. The paper aroused consid- 
erable interest as is evidenced in the discussion that followed 
its reading. 

The next paper was on “Lip-Reading: What it ought to 
be,” by Mr. William Van Praagh, Director of the Training 
College for Teachers of the Deaf, London. The closing sen- 
tences of this paper suggest its thought and its spirit: “You 
will find that a bad speaker who is a good lip-reader will get on 
better socially than a good speaker who is a bad _lip-reader. 
We must strain, therefore, every nerve to make lip-reading as 
perfect as possible, and to the question what it ought to be, I an- 
swer, a perfect substitute for hearing. How to obtain the same 
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is to avoid gestures altogether. Speak, and speak for ever, 
dispense with all signs, and do not write too much, and you will 
find that success in lip-reading will be the result—and vour re- 
ward.” 

The second day’s proceedings opened with a paper on 
“Manual Training,” by Dr. A. Eichholz, H. M. Inspector of 
Schools. The thought of this paper was that there should be 
system and thoroughness in all instruction given, and careful- 
ness, accuracy, and neatness so far as possible in the pupils’ 
work at every stage. As to the aims in view, it was held that 
the two forces, the purely educational and the utilitarian, must 
combine in any scheme which is going to succeed with the deaf, 
utility receiving increased prominence as the child grows older. 
“The industrial problem, as affecting the whole of the after-life 
of the deaf,” in the words of Dr. Fichholz, ‘is one of the most 
important factors which we as their educators have to consider. 
Through our language-teaching we give them their first mearis 
of intercourse with the world, but it is to our manual training 
that we must look for the development of the taste for work 
and for the small beginnings of skill and execution, if our deaf 
are to live on equal industrial terms with their fellow-men. We 
must look to it, therefore, that manual instruction compensates 
the deaf in their handicap in the race of life.” 

Following discussion on the paper, the formal presentation 
of the “Braidwood Medal” was made to Mr. W. Baldwin. of the 
Royal Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Margate, the successful con- 
testant in the competition for the prize essay on a subject con- 
nected with the work of the education of the deaf. This paper 
is reserved for publication and sale by the Association, so we 
are unable to give anything of its tenor or thought. 

At the final session of the Association the first paper pre- 
sented was by Miss S. E. Hull, of Bexley, Kent, on “The Need 
of an Association Paper.” 


In this she urged the great need of 
a national organ to be maintained by the Association, which 
could do the work that, on account of its infrequent meetings 
and the few subjects discussed, the Association at present is 
unable to do, With reference to the general policy of the pro- 
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posed organ, Miss Hull says, it should be an open one, “to re- 
ceive contributions from every grade of teachers and upon every 
subject of true educational interest, the acceptance or rejection 
of such articles being, however, subject to the censorship of the 
editorial staff or committee, for the articles published must be 
such as are truly worthy of the Association they represent, and 
the great work of educating the deaf which they purpose to 
promote. All party feeling and bitterness of invective against 
other methods or other teachers should be rigidly excluded as 
unworthy and self-destructive from a national standpoint. Our 
standpoint is: All acknowledge that if speech be possible for 
the deaf, to teach them by spoken language is the best system. 
That it is possible for some of the deaf to be thus taught all ad- 
mit. Therefore, to take for granted that all desire the applica- 
tion of this system to an ever-increasing number of the deaf, 
can do harm to none. Again, methods of teaching language 
and kindred subjects adapted to benefit pupils taught by speech 
will equally benefit the deaf taught by silent systems. There- 
fore, we wrong none by asking all to carefully abstain from 
advancing topics likely to revive the old controversies as to 
system. One sole aim should animate all the contributors—the 
advancement of our work, the raising of our standards of effi- 
ciency, and the common welfare of the deaf, not only during the 
years of their school life, but looking forward to their future 
position in the world, not only as bread-winners for themselves 
and their families, but as useful and happy citizens, able and 
willing to take an intelligent interest in, and to promote so far 
as in them lies, the general welfare of their nation and country.” 

After an interesting discussion the question of an Associa- 
tion publication was upon motion referred to a committee to 
consider it. 

The Conference then proceeded to the discussion of the 
report of the Secondary Education Committee. The report 
strongly urges more advanced education for the brighter pupils 
in the schools, but laments the lack of Government support in 
the amount of funds granted. It further urges that successful 
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secondary education could be made a strong lever to bring pres- 
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sure to bear upon Government to the securing of larger grants 
for all purposes. 

The annual general meeting followed, at which routine 
business was transacted. Action was taken at this meeting by 
resolution looking to effort to secure a general increase of sal- 
ary to teachers in the schools, thus making it possible to draw 
into the work a better grade of teachers and thereby raising 
the standard of work. 
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REVIEWS. 





Annual Report of the Georgia School for the Deaf, at 

Cave Spring, 1900. 

In his report to the Governor, President Felix Corput of 
the Board of Trustees, refers to an examination made by Dr. 
M. M. Stapler, of Macon, Ga., of a number of the pupils of the 
school with the purpose in view of curing them of deafness. The 
President says : 

“At the request of Dr. Stapler ten congenital deaf-mutes were 
turned over to him for examination, the school’s physician, Dr. 
J. C. Watts, having charge of the pupils. He reported that in 
only one case out of these, could he see any response to the ex- 
amination and partial treatment ; this treatment of course was 
very superficial. I beg to suggest that the claims of Dr. Stapler 
be fully investigated by a committee of experts. If he can ac- 
complish the results claimed, and I understand he has patients 
in Macon who have been cured by him, his satisfactory treat- 
ment would result in the relief of many, who, as it is, are doomed 
to total deafness for all time. It would be an immense saving 
of money to the state, and gladden many a parent’s heart. 

“For years I have thought that every pupil before being ad- 
mitted to the school should be subjected to a medical examina- 
tion to determine his mental and physical condition and aptness 
to receive instruction. His ability for receiving successful medi- 
cal treatment might also be determined, and then only those 
whose hearing could not be restored sufficiently to be admitted 
to the public schools, should be admitted here. Dr. Stapler 
claims that he has patients now attending public schools in the 
city of Macon, whose parents expected to have educated at the 
school for the deaf. Dr. Stapler is an earnest worker in this 
cause, and I was impressed by his straightforward answers to all 
questions.” 


Principal W. O. Connor reports 164 pupils in attendance in 
the white department and 51 pupils inthe department for negroes, 
a total of 215 pupils in the two schools. This attendance is 37 in 
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excess of that of the previous year. The crowded condition of 
the buildings makes necessary additional facilities, and request 
is made for appropriations amounting to $70,000 to supply them. 





Annual Report of St. Joseph's Institute for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Fordham, Brooklyn, and West 
Chester, N. Y. 

This school has three branches, one at Fordham, one at 
Brooklyn, and the third at West Chester, N. Y. The three 
branches are under one Board of Managers, each branch with its 
Superintendent in charge. 

The President of the School, Anna R. Peacock, reports a 
total attendance in the three branches of 377 pupils, of whom 191 
are boys and 186 are girls. 

The Fordham branch is for girls and contains 113 pupils. 
Miss Rose A. Fagan, the Superintendent, speaks of a practice 
that has obtained of the entire school assembling once a week to 
Witness an examination of one or another of the classes. She 
commends the practice as most beneficial in its results, the teach- 
ers especially gaining much from friendly suggestions offered 
and criticisms made. 

The boys’ department at Westchester has an enrollment of 
Igt pupils. The Superintendent of the department, Miss Ellen 
I. Cloak, speaking of the methods employed in the school, says : 

“The school comprised sixteen classes taught by eighteen 
teachers including superintendent, principal, and art teacher. 
Speech, writing, and the manual alphabet were the means of 
communication employed in the class-rooms between teacher and 
pupil, theoretically in the order named, but practically, careful 
and impartial observation seems to indicate that preference was 
given to writing.” 

This school also has its weekly public examination of class- 
es in the assembly hall, and the results are pronounced helpful 
in the emulation excited. 

The Brooklyn branch is for girls and the number of pupils 
i attendance is 73. The Superintendent in charge is Miss Mary 
Hendrick. She speaks of the need of more books for the library 
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and of the eagerness with which the books now in the library are 
read by the pupils. She makes mention of the special attention 
that is being paid to the training of the pupils in housework with 
the endeavor to cultivate in them a habit of industry and a love 
of labor, maintaining that if the pupils can leave school with a 
love of books and a love of labor, a fair degree of success and 
happiness is assured to them in after life. 





The Centenary of the School for Deaf-mutes at Genoa, 

Italy, May, Igor. 

This handsome pamphlet in folio, of 52 pages, was gotten 
up entirely bystudents of the Institution, who set the type, printed 
it and furnished the engravings (lithographs). The work cer- 
tainly does credit to the Institution which issued it. It gives, in 
brief form, a history of the school, from its foundation to the pres- 
ent time, and a statement of its present condition. The main por- 
tion of the pamphlet, however, is devoted to the life and work of 
the Rev. G. B. Assarotti, the founder of the Institution. Assar- 
otti was born at Genoa on October 25, 1753, and was educated for 
the priesthood. He soon attained distinction in his sacred call- 
ing by his lectures on theology. One day, when ministering in 
the church of St. Andrew, he accidentally met a youth whose sad 
state as a deaf-mute touched his heart, and henceforth he deter- 
mined to devote his life-work to the education of deaf-mutes. 
He commenced with a small class of six, who met in his modest 
room for instruction. For a long time his work languished from 
neglect and opposition; but, in spite of innumerable difficulties, 
Assarotti continued his labors in the most enérgetic and self- 
sacrificing spirit, and finally he saw his efforts crowned with 
glorious success. After various delays, the school was estab- 
lished on a firm basis as a government institution, and Assarotti 
was appointed its principal. In his instruction he did not follow 
one special method, but was eclectic; as he wrote to a friend, “I 
flatter myself that I am competent, for I am convinced that I am 
able to comprehend that our teaching should be as simple as that 
of nature, and that I should not swear by the words of any one.” 
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Fifty-sixth Report of the Institution for Deaf-mutes at 
Emden, Germany, for the period April 1, 1900-March 31, 
I9Ol. 

This institution—though not one of the larger ones of Ger- 
many—is in a flourishing condition under the leadership of its 
distinguished Director, O. Danger, known to our readers by 
various articles on the subject of deaf-mute education. The num- 
ber of scholars was 33. 





Une Ame en Prison [A Soul in Prison], by Louis Arnould, 

Paris, 1900. 

This pamphlet of 24 pages gives the history of Marthe 
Obrecht [mentioned in Vol. II, No. 2, of the AssocraATIoNn RE- 
VIEW], the poor blind and deaf-mute girl, who, when received at 
the Institution of Larnay, conducted by a Roman Catholic sister- 
hood, rather resembled a wild animal, but who, through the un- 
tiring and self-sacrificing efforts of two of the sisters who took 
special charge of her, within the space of five years, became a 
rational being, able to read, write and sew, and make herself use- 
ful in many other ways. This case of Marthe Obrecht must for 
all time be considered as one of the greatest triumphs of patient, 
painstaking education of deaf-mutes. The little pamphlet is embel- 
lished by a number of beautiful photogravures, showing the Con- 
vent of Larnay, Marthe Obrecht engaged in different occupa- 
tions; and one of her teachers, and also one of the girls given to 
her as a companion. 





Manuel Illustre des Classes d’articulation [Illustrated 
Manual for classes in articulation], published by the Depart- 
mental Institute for Deaf-mutes at Asnieres, Department 
of the Seine, France. 

This volume, in large folio—2o x 13 inches—contains 430 il- 
lustrations—six to a page—of animals, plants, household articles, 





etc. What we admire especially in this manual is the clear way 
in which these pictures are drawn, with as few strokes as possible, 
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so that even a little child would immediately recognize them, even 
if the names were not given below. The size of each drawing is 
so large that when the book is placed on an easel on a platform, 
even those children who sit at a little distance can easily disting- 
uish each picture. There is a smaller edition of this same man- 
ual—7 x 9 inches—containing exactly the same pictures as the 
large edition, and—as we presume—intended for private study, 
in fact, a text-book. 











Abnormskolarna: Finland [Report on the Finland Schools for 
the blind, deaf-mutes, idiots etc.], Helsingfors. 
This work, in five parts, gives a full description of all these 
schools, their history, course of instruction, and statistics; and 
more especially their condition during the period 1892-1895. 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Instruction], Goteborg, Sweden, Nos. 4 and 
5, and 6 and 7, 1go1!. 


No. 4 contains: Johan Ostberg, “Report on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the Swedish institutions for deaf-mutes during the years 
1896-1898” (concluded); N. K. Larsen, “Formal speech exer- 
cises”’ (first article); Fredrik Nordin, “Two Congresses: Meeting 
of German teachers of deaf-mutes at Hamburg” (third article). 
Miscellaneous communications. No. 5 contains: G. Forchham- 
mer, Nyborg, Denmark, “Is there a difference ?” treating of an 
alleged difference in the method followed in the various Danish 
speech-schools; Fredrik Nordin, “Two Congresses” (concluded); 
N. K. Larsen, “Formal speech exercises” (second article). Mis- 
cellaneous communications. 

Nos. 6 and 7: Review of E. Schmiegelow’s work, “Contri- 
butions to the experiments made with deaf-mutes in Denmark, 
Copenhagen, and Berlin, 1901,’ 113 pages, by Prof. V. Ucher- 
mann, Christiania; “The Application of the Speech-Method in 
the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes,” by J. Blomguist. This article 
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x 


quotes replies to an inquiry on the subject addressed by Mr. 
Blomguist to prominent European teachers of deaf-mutes as 
follows : 


I. Director I". Gude, Stade, Hannover, Germany: “Basing my opinion 
“on practical experience, I niust state that all deai-mute children who 
“possess a normal capacity for understanding and forming an opinion, a 
“normal memory, and normal organs of sight and speech, will be advan- 
“tageously instructed according to the German method. The success of 
“this instruction will depend on in how far the necessary physical and 
“psychical conditions are found in the scholar.” 


2. Director J. Vatter, Frankfort-on-the-Main: “TI cordially agree with 
“your opinion that all deaf-mutes who possess a normal understanding 
“and normally developed organs of speech and sight, should be instructed 
“according to the German method. According to my experience only 10 
“per cent. of the deaf-mutes with whom I have had to deal, are not capa- 
“ble of being instructed by speech.” 


3. Director Eduard Walther, of the Royal Institution, Berlin: “T hereby 
“declare positively, 

“ist, That I am altogether and strongly in favor of the pure German 
“speech-method; 

“ond, That I will only permit those signs (gesticulations, etc.) which 
“persons possessed of all their faculties use in conversation; 

“3d, That all deaf-mutes should learn the spoken language; 

“ath, That only about 10 per cent. should not exclusively be instructed 
“by speech. 

5th, That insane deaf-mutes have no place in an institution for deaf- 
“mutes.” 

4. Director A. Klotz, Hallie, Germany: “From an experience of 54 
“years I reach the conclusion that all deaf-mutes who possess normal un- 
“derstanding and normally developed organs of speech and sight, can 
“learn to speak, and should be instructed according to the German 
“method.” 

5. Inspector WW. Hirzel, Gmund, Wurttemberg, Germany: “All deaf- 
“mutes who are capable of being educated, even to a slight extent, should 
“be instructed according to the German method. I have often made the 
“experience that speech is of great use even to deaf-mute children of 
“mediocre faculties.” 

6. Director N. Weissweiler, Cologne, Germany: “During the time the 
“Cologne Institution has been in existence, it has had 555 scholars, of 
“which number 15, at most, had to be dismissed after a probationary 
“period of 1 to 2 years, owing to the absolute impossibility of their being 
“educated. The remaining 540 have been instructed according to the 
“German method. The result has been that the bright scholars made phe- 
“nomenally good progress, those with an average capacity have done very 
“well, those of mediocre capacity did satisfactorily, and those who were 
“a little backward acquired sufficient of an education to get on in the 
“world. Only about to per cent. of those who finished their course did 
“not in after life increase the knowledge gained at school.” 


7. Director F. Kessler, Homberg, Germany: “According to my ex- 
“perience of 37 years in the instruction of deaf-mutes, the German method 
“should be applied not only to talented but also to less talented children. 
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8. Director H. Sader, Hamburg, Germany: “That at least 85 to 90 per 
“cent. of all deaf-mutes can profitably be instructed according to the Ger- 
“man method, has been proved by experience not only in Germany but 
“also in other countries.” 


9g. Counsellor C. Rents, Stuttgart: ‘Not only 85 to 90, but at least 95 
“per cent. of the deaf-mutes can advantageously be instructed in the 
“spoken language, and I almost consider it a crime not to make them 
“acquainted with this language. I know from my own experience that it 
“is possible for nearly all deaf-mutes—with the exception of the idiotic— 
“to acquire a distinct speech which can be understood by any one.” 





10. Director J. Deutsch, Vienna, Austria: “It is my experience that 
“all deaf-mutes who, in addition to their deafness, are not suffering from 
“some other bodily defect, which might interfere with lip-reading and 
“speaking, can and should be instructed according to the German 
“method.” 


tr. Director G. Schiebel, Zurich, Switzerland: “From an experience 
“of 60 years, I must state that in a school for deaf-mutes where in accord- 
“ance with the only correct principle—only those children are admitted 
“who possess more or less good mental faculties, and whose organs of 
“speech are normally developed, not only a certain percentage but all 
“scholars should learn to speak and read the spoken words from the lips 
“of the speaking person.” 

12. Director A. Frese, Riehen near Bale, Switzerland: ‘During the 50 
“years of its existence the Riehen Institution has had 354 scholars. Of 
“these about 16 per cent. had to be dismissed before their confirmation, 
“owing to lack of aptness in learning: whilst 84 per cent. acquired the 
“spoken language according to Arnold’s system.” 


13. Director I, Bikkers, Rotterdam, the Netherlands: “I am entirely 
“on your side, and consider the opinion that backward deaf-mute children 
“are more advantageously instructed through the written than through 
“the speech-method, as contrary to science and experience. Both at the 
“Groningen and at the Rotterdam institution the banner of the spoken 
“language method is raised high with an enthusiasm based on innermost 
“conviction.” 

14. Director W. Van Praagh, London, England: ‘You will no doubt 
“be pleased to learn, that I not only agree with you, but even go further. 
“T maintain that all deaf-mutes—with the sole exception of the blind and 
“idiotic—can be instructed according to the beautiful spoken language 
“method.” 

15. Director J. Hugentobler, Lyon, France: “You are right when you 
“maintain that all deaf-mutes who possess normal mental faculties and 
“normally developed organs of sight and speech, i. e., 85 to 90 per cent. of 
“all deaf-mutes, can learn to speak through instruction in the spoken 
“language method.” 


16. Prof. P. Fornari, Milan, Italy: “Tt is my opinion that more than 
“oo per cent. of all deaf-mutes can be successfully instructed by means of 
“the spoken language method.” 

Mr. Blomguist says in conclusion: “I could quote a large 
number of replies from other persons, all of the same tenor; but 
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I deem the above sufficient.” The remaining articles are: Le- 
grand, “If I had anything to say,”—translation from the French 
by A. Hansen, Nyborg, Denmark; “The question of a journal 
(Swedish) for deaf-mutes, and the Association for the benefit of 
Deaf-mutes taught according to the Speech-method,” by J. Wal- 
lin; “To and from the School. Free speech exercises,” by I. A. 
Fjortofol. Miscellaneous communications. 





Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets 
[General Review of the Instruction of Deaf-mutes], Paris, 
March, April, May, and June, Igor. 

March: “Concerning the assistance given to deaf-mute chil- 
dren by instruction and education,” paper read at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Public Assistance and Private Benevolence, 
Paris, 1900, by Dufo de Germane; “Biography of Jean Conrad 
Ulrich” (1761-1828), one of the foremost promoters of the cause 
of deaf-mute education in Switzerland, by Edouard Drouot; 
“The International Congress of Deaf-mutes” (continued), by J. 
Marion. Bibliography: this portion contains a well-written and 
exhaustive review of the “Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2,” by Le- 
grand. This number contains a view of the handsome club house 
(Cercle “Abbe de l’Epée” in Reims), opened in 1896, founded by 
the Union of Deaf-mutes of the District of la Champagne, and 
maintained by this Union in the most liberal spirit. The Club 
contains fine and spacious rooms for festivals, conferences, re- 
unions, etc., a library, and all conveniences generally found in 
such clubs, both for study and recreation. 

April: “The Swedish Schools for Deaf-mutes,” by Fredrik 
Nordin; “The School for the Blind at Wenersborg, Sweden,” by 
Elizabeth Auref-Nordin; “Concerning the assistance given to 
deaf-mute children by instruction and education” (concluded), by 
Dufo de Germane; “The International Congress of Deaf-mutes” 
(concluded), by J. Marion. This number contains a fine portrait 
of Mr. Jules André, censor of studies at the French National In- 
stitution for Deaf-mutes. 
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Instruction of Deaf-mutes in Russia,” by B. Thollon. 


We produce from this article a statistical table showing the meth- 
ods of instruction followed in the Russian schools for asec 
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“Assistance to backward deaf-mutes during infancy and youth” 
(paper read at the International Congress of public assistance 
and private benevolence, Paris, 1900), by N. Giboulet. “A 
Centennial in Italy,” the celebration of the 1ooth anniversary of 
the school for deaf-mutes at Genoa, accompanied by a portrait 
and brief biography of Ottavio Assarotti, the founder of the 
school. Reviews of journals and _ periodicals. 

June: “Assistance to adult Deaf-mutes,” (paper read at the 
International Congress of public assistance and private benevol- 
ence, Paris, 1900), by Marius Dupont. After mentioning the 
workshops connected with various French institutions for deaf- 
mutes, where adult deaf-mutes can learn a trade, Mr. Dupont 
speaks of the Asylums and Homes for deaf-mutes. He considers 
such institutions as very necessary, owing to the circumstances 
that a great majority of deaf-mutes are unable to create for them- 
selves, by their labor of hands or brain, an entirely independent 
position. Germany appears to have done a good work in this 
direction, as there are in that country quite a number of homes 
for aged deaf-mutes, where they may spend their declining years, 
if not in luxury, at any rate in comfort and free from all cares for 
their daily bread. In some of these institutions the aged deaf- 
mutes are employed in work—in farm and garden—as far as their 
strength will permit. One of the best known of these Homes is 
at Michelfeld, Bavaria, where there are about 400 aged deaf- 
mutes. “A deaf-mute before a French Court of Justice: Is he an 
Italian? What language does he write?” by A. Belanger—the 
curious case of a man arrested for vagrancy, in Paris, in May, 
1900. The court being unable to do anything with him, called in 
several professors of the National Institution for deaf-mutes. It 
appeared, upon an examination by these professors, that the man 
was a deaf-mute Italian who did not understand any signs, but 
could express himself in writing. The strange part of it, however, 
was this that he did not express himself in any known language, 
but a language entirely his own, which followed a certain system, 





and invariably used the same term for the same object. As there 
are no special asylums for deaf-mutes in France, the judge of the 
court, Mr. Leydet, hopes to place the man in some charitable 
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institution. This number also contains a beautiful likeness of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and a biography of the same by A. 
Legrand, which we reproduce: 

Alexander Graham bell, son of a distinguished philologist, 
Prof. A. Melville Bell, whose numerous publications on vocal! 
physiology, elocution, and phonetics are considered as standard 
works of reference, and grandson of Alexander Bell, who in his 
time won distinction by a method for correcting mistakes in 
pronunciation, was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, March 3d, 1847. 
He commenced his studies in his native city, and finished them in 
London, where he had the benefit of the advice of Sir Alexander 
Ellis, whose works on mathematics and phonetics are celebrated 
throughout the entire world. 

The problems of vocal physiology interested him at all times, 
and even before paying any attention to deaf-mutes, he thought 
of utilizing electricity for the transmission of words to a distance. 
Called to Boston (U. S. A.), owing to various circumstances 
which it would be too long to recall here, he endeavored to apply 
the system of “visible speech” to the instruction in speaking of 
the young deaf-mutes who frequented the celebrated Horace 
Mann School. At that time he did not yet believe in the possi- 
bility of lip-reading. Thus he tried, in that establishment, a 
series of experiments with the view to invent for the use of deaf- 
mutes a “hearing” machine which would interpret to their eyes, 
e. g., by the vibrations of a flame, or of a thin dagger moved by 
the voice, the undulations which we perceive as well as the sound. 
The apparatus which he constructed did not answer the purpose; 
but, on the other hand, by successive improvements he produced 
the marvelous telephone, thus—to use his own picturesque ex- 
pression—“giving ears to the telegraph” (1876). It appears 
curious to us to recall the circumstance that the invention of this 
“transmitter of the articulated word” is due principally to re- 
searches undertaken by the inventor for the purpose of causing 
the deaf-mutes to speak. Thus it is true that the instruction of 
deaf-mutes leads to everything—just like journalism! 

The famous inventor of the telephone has other claims to 
fame in the purely scientific domain. But it is not as a scientist 
but as a benefactor and philanthropist that the “Revue Générale” 
is happy to pay homage to him. As regards his efforts in behalf 
of those who have lost the sense of hearing, we must say that the 
man of science sank into the background and gave way to the 
apostle. Dr. Bell, possessed of the spirit of combativeness, and 
the talent for organizing, a brilliant speaker and judicious writer, 
combines therewith a perseverance and a practical sense, which 
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daily bear rich fruit. None of the problems concerning the or- 
ganization of our teaching, the practice of the oral method (statis- 
tics, experimental private schools, the American Association for 
the teaching of speech to the deaf), the future of persons deaf 
by heredity, nothing is foreign to him. We see him constantly 
in the breach at national or international congresses, in educa- 
tional reviews and journals of every kind, placing his word and 
his pen at the service of the deaf whom, above everything else, 
he wants to transform into speaking being’s, in order to emanci- 
pate them more completely. 


Having received from the French government, in 1880, for 
his marvelous invention, the Volta prize of 50,000 frances, the 
illustrious Doctor put this sum aside for a work which should 
eventually contribute to the improvement of the condition of deaf- 
mutes. Having, some time after this, distinguished himself by 
a new invention, which proved exceedingly profitable, he utilized 
the sum above referred to, and founded the “Volta Fund,” then 
amounting to 100,000 dollars, and finally founded the “Volta 
Bureau,” whose importance will be understood when we state 
that it was the aim of the founder to gather all knowledge relating 
to the education of the deaf, and to facilitate its diffusion. A 
creation like this is sufficient to render Dr. Bell’s name immortal. 
This, however, was not the limit of his efforts; and his work as a 
popularizer is bevond praise. In mentioning the opening of a 
“School of Vocal Physiology” (1876), the foundation of the 
“Amercian Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech” 
(1890), to which he generously presented the sum of 25.000 dol- 
lars at the first meeting of the committee of organization, the 
opening of day-schools for the deaf in the State of Wisconsin 
(1885)—a reform movement to the triumphant success of which 
he contributed powerfully, his “Historical Notes Concerning the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf” which the AssocraTIon 
REVIEW is publishing at the present time—we only give a feeble 
idea of the immensity of the efforts put forth to this day by this 
indefatigable apostle. 

In order to place before our readers the principal phases of 
so rich a life, rich in labor and devotion, and illumined by the rays 
of an unshaken faith in a better future in store for the silent world, 
we must say a few words of Dr. Bell as a teacher. The practice 
of our method, both as regards the breaking the fetters of mute- 
ness and the teaching of speech, is quite familiar to the founder 
of the Volta Bureau. In 1872 he took charge of the education of 
a young person who had been deaf from birth, and succeeded in 
endowing this person with a knowledge of the common language 
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to such a degree as to elicit universal admiration. Somewhat 
later, in 1883, he opened at Washington a private experimental 
school, which, however, he was compelled to abandon after two 
years, owing to the numberless embarrassments caused by a 
memorable law suit relating to the telephone. The Hon. John 
Hitz, the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, has given us an 
interesting account of Dr. Bell's experimental school. 

Space is lacking (but we propose to return to this subject at 
some future time) to give some account of Dr. Bell’s views on the 
synthetic teaching of articulation, on the classification of methods, 
and to recall his testimony before the Royal Commission at Lon- 
don in 1887, which was in reality nothing but a long and earnest 
pleading for the teaching of speech to all deaf-mutes. 

“Polished, courteous, and affable, a ‘gentleman’ in every 
sense of the word, rich and generous, no one could receive the 
enormous success of his labors with better grace and modesty 
than Dr. Alexander Graham Bell.” His kindly manner which 
captivates his friends and attracts all that come in contact with 
him, has doubtless contributed not a little towards smoothing 
for him the rough paths of human life. It is true that 
it is a rare case where fortune has smiled on an inventor as it has 
smiled on Dr. Bell. It is just, however, to state that his success 
has not spoiled him. Such as he was before the invention of the 
telephone had brought him riches and fame, such he has re- 
mained—a modest man without any pretentions. Prof. Melville 
Sell is justly considered by Americans as the “Nestor of Elocu- 
tion.” His son, Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, has inherited his 
brilliant qualities. “The value of the present article would be 
greatly enhanced—writes the editor of the ‘Success,’ of New 
York,on the 25th of March, 1899, who hadinterviewed the famous 
scientist, if I could give in words the charming way in which Mr. 
Bell emphasizes all he says, by gestures, by the expression of his 
face, and above everything else by his superbly distinct diction, 
which he owes to a great extent to his intercourse with lip-read- 
ing deaf.” 

In concluding this short notice, we take great pleasure in 
mentioning the worthy companion of Dr. Bell, Mrs. Mabel Gar- 
diner Bell, one of the most distinguished speaking deaf, who reads 
from the lips with the most consummate skill, herself a pupil of 
Mr. Graham Bell, and daughter of the late Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard, ‘‘one of the first and most zealous promoters of speech- 
teaching in the United States,” whose memory is revered by 
Americans, 
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Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland [Or- 
gan of the Deaf-mute Institutions in Germany], by J. Vatter, 
principal teacher of the Institution for Deaf-mutes in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 47th year, April, May, June, July, 1901. 


April: K. Beck-Nagold, “Compulsory education of deaf- 
mutes the essential condition of a successful organization of deaf- 
mute education.”” Reviews of books, and miscellaneous commu- 
nications. 


May: “What form does the articulation instruction accord- 
ing to the purely German method assume ?” by J. Vatter; “Ger- 
man Museum for Deaf-mute Education, at Leipzig, Saxony.” 
This museum is steadily increasing its valuable collection of 
reports, biographies, histories, portraits, maps, plans, and engrav- 
ings, all relating more or less to the education of deaf-mutes. 
The number of books and other articles of interest presented to 
the museum during the list year was about 150. “Some new 
phases of modern educational thought,” by Thomas Balliet, of 
Springfield, Mass.—translation from the AssoctiATION REVIEW, 
Vol. II, No. 2, by H. Hoffman, Ratibor, Prussia; “The essentials 
and the value of object instruction in language,” by G. Haus. 
Miscellaneous communications. 


June: “Objections to systematic object lessons,” by Held. 
This article criticises the weak points in M. Schneider's article 
on “Free object lessons, or conversational language,” in the 
“Journal of Deaf-mute Education.” ‘Essential characteristics 
and value of object lessons in teaching speech” (concluded) by G. 
Haus; “Explanations of the Zurich opinion in the dispute be- 
tween De l’Epeé and Heinicke,” by Hunziker. This opinion was 
rendered by the faculty of Zurich College during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, and has been reprinted several times. 
The article is chiefly intended to throw more light on the person- 
ality of the various professors who rendered this opinion. Mis- 
cellaneous communications: Mention is made of a “course of 
information” for physicians and teachers in deaf-mute institu- 
tions, held at Munich in the spring of t901, by order of the Bav- 
arian Ministry of Public Instruction. Nine physicians (among 
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them one from Poland and one from Chile), and twelve teachers 
of deaf-mutes participated in this course. 

July: “A teacher of backward deaf-mutes and his jubilee,” 
by K. Finekh, of Schleswig—a sketch of the life and self-sacri- 
ficing activity of Mr. Levit, who devoted fifty years of his life to 
improving the condition of intellectually backward deaf-mute 
children in Schleswig, often under very trying circumstances, 
both during the time (till 1864) when Schleswig still formed part 
of the Danish monarchy, and since under the German Empire; 
“Meeting of the Saxon teachers of deaf-mutes at Nossen, June 
17th, 1901,” by G. Wiistner; “Psychology of Language,” by Dr. 
Julius Burghold; ‘“‘Report on the first course for physicians held 
at the Royal Institution for Deaf-mutes at Berlin, May 14th to 
June 2d, 1900.” Miscellaneous communications. 








L’Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of Deaf-mutes], 

Siena, Italy, May 1 and 15, and June, Igot. 

Contents of the first number: “The question of the rule of 
Rome” (i. e., in how far the ministry at Rome should be the high- 
est authority in all matters pertaining to the education of deaf- 
mutes), by P. Fornari; “Antonio Forni” (a reply), by C. Perine; 
“The selection of our Scholars,” by G. Ferreri; “Concerning the 
conjunction ‘if’,” by A. Fabbri; “The teaching of language in the 
first, second, and third year” (conclusion), by Beattie. Various 
notices and communications. The second number contains: 
“The Imperial Institute for deaf-mutes at St. Petersburg,” by G. 
Morbidi; “The Deaf-mutes of Paris,” by C. Lazzerotti; “The char- 
acter and work of Forni,’ by P. Fornari; “Otology and the 
schools for deaf-mutes” (from the Italian Archive of Otology, 
etc.) Three books, journals and reviews, by G. Ferreri; Bibli- 
ography, and miscellaneous communications. 

The third number contains: ‘The strong idea of P. Ferreri, 
and the examination of the solution of the problem,” by A. 
Hecker; “Empérism in the schools for deaf-mutes,” by C. Perini; 
“Mr. Tarra, as opposed to the examinations,” by De Minimes, 
Miscellaneous communications. 
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July: “The cause of deaf-mutes in the Italian Parliament,” 
—extracts from the Parliamentary Record; “The selection of our 
scholars” (continued), relating to the proper grouping of the 
scholars in the various classes of a school, by G. Ferreri; “G., 
Tarra: on final—graduation—examinations,”’ by De Minimeés; 
“Once more, the Roman Institution,” by P. Fornari and G. Fer- 
reri. Miscellaneous communications. 





Smaablade for Dovstumme [Leaflets for Deaf-mutes], Vol. 11, 
No. 76, Copenhagen, Denmark, May-June, July, 19ot. 
This is one of the brightest of the Scandinavian periodicals 

for deaf-mutes, The May-June number contains, among the rest, 

a short biography—with a portrait—of Mr. Albin Maria Wat- 

zulik, one of the few deaf-mutes who, in his profession of printer, 

has made an honored name for himself outside of deaf-mute cir- 
cles, and far beyond the confines of his native country, Hungary. 

He was born in the city of Tyrnou, in 1849, and could speak and 

hear till he was four years old, when after a severe attack of 

scarlet fever he gradually lost these faculties. Through his in- 
domitable energy he worked his way up in printing, the trade 
which he had chosen for himself when little more than fifteen 
years of age. He now occupies the responsible place of foreman 
in the Court Printing Office at Altenburg (Saxe-Altenburg), in 

Germany, one of the most famous establishments of that kind in 

that country, which has been in existence for upwards of 200 

years, and employs about 200 men. 

Among the contents of the July number we notice the fact 
that a committee of prominent citizens of Copenhagen has taken 
preliminary steps for the erection of a special church for Deaf- 
mutes, by resolving unanimously at their meeting on the 22d of 
June, 1901, to buy a suitable lot, and to address a petition to the 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction for aid 
from the government towards the erection of the building, on 
condition that each of the three associations which the Committee 
represents, contribute 8000 Krone [$2,144]. This little publica- 
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tion invariably devotes a good deal of space to personals, stating 
where and in what circumstances former scholars of the three 
Danish Schools for Deaf-mutes reside. This is certainly an ex- 
cellent feature, as it serves to keep up the connection between 
scholars and their alma mater. 





Tidning for Dofstumma [Journal for Deaf-mutes], Nos. 2, 
and 3, 1901, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Number two, besides giving a biography and portrait of 
Frans Hjortzberg (died April 17, 1901), a Stockholm alderman 
who devoted all his energies to furthering the interests of the 
deaf-mutes of Sweden, is principally occupied with various sug- 
gestions for the reorganization of the Swedish Association of 
Deaf-mutes—a matter of purely local interest. 

Number three contains interesting sketches of travel, but is 
principally devoted to matters of the Stockholm Association of 
Deaf-mutes, and its newly elected officers for the year 1901-1902, 
all of whose portraits are given. 





De Doves Blad [Journal for Deaf-mutes], edited by Rev. C. 
Svendsen, Christiania, Norway, Nos. 20 and 21, I19gol. 
Both these numbers contain only articles of interest to Nor- 

wegians. Amongst the rest there is a letter from one of the for- 

mer pupils of the Christiania Institution for Deaf-mutes, dated 

Shanghai, China, February 1, 1901, giving descriptions of the 

s0xer uprising, and the troubled times in China. 





Le Messager de l’Abbe de 1'Epee [The messenger of the 
Abbé de l’Epée] a semi-monthly periodical published by 
Abbé Ed. Rieffel, of Curriére, France, Vol. 33, Nos. 1-9, 
January-May, 1901. 

This is a little periodical of a pronounced religious character, 
published at the famous Curriére Institution, but which also con- 
tains short stories, and miscellaneous communications concerning 
deaf-mute education. 
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Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of Deaf-mute 

Education], Berlin, May 1 and 15, June 15, and July I, 1got. 

The first of these numbers contains an account of three ad- 
dresses delivered at the Paris Congress of 1900, against the 
speech-method, by J. Heidsiek, E. Dusuzean, and E. M. Gallau- 
det. In these three addresses the following views are more or 
less distinctly brought out by all of them: first, that the advocates 
of the speech-method are opposed to signs of any kind, and are so 
entirely wrapt up in their method that they even neglect reading 
and writing, and speak to their scholars like automatons; second, 
that deaf-mutes taught by the speech-method speak very indis- 
tinctly, and do not at all learn to converse by signs; third, the 
slight esteem in which signs are held. These three points which 
indicate the most essential differences between the advocates of 
the two methods, are however, based on a misunderstanding and 
erroneous ideas; they consequently do not prove anything against 
the speech-method, which, after all, remains the best means of in- 
structing deaf-mutes, especially if it is used by a conscientious and 
experienced teacher. J. Kerner, “Contributions towards a justi- 
fication of the German method” (concluded); Fr. Frenzel, “On 
weak-minded speechless children.” The second number contains: 
’G. Forchhammer, “The question of methods’; A. Freese, “The 
value of the so-called speech-instruction through the ear.” Vari- 
ous miscellaneous communications. 

The June number is largely occupied with the first part of 
a long and exhaustive treatise on the respective merits of the 
free object instruction and conversational language as the basis 
of the elementary instruction in language in schools for deaf- 
mutes, by M. Schneider, of Brunswick, Germany. His treatise 
has to some extent been caused by the general feeling of unsatis- 
factoriness with which the majority of the teachers of deaf-mutes 
look upon the results of their teaching. Scholars who have left the 
school often prove subjects of serious disappointment, when it is 
seen that in many cases all the trouble and time spent in teaching 
the spoken language has not porne the desired fruits. But even 
the scholars who are still at school give rise to our asking the hu- 
miliating question: “Why does a deaf-mute who for years has 
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been instructed by the speech-method, use the sign-language al- 
most exclusively outside of school hours?” This question and 
its answer form, so to speak, the key-note of Mr. Schneider’s 
treatise, which will be continued in future numbers of the journal. 
The July number contains: “Free object lessons or conver- 
sational language as the basis of elementary instruction in speech 
in schools for deaf-mutes,” by M. Schneider (continued); “The 
International Deaf-mute Congress of Paris, 1900,” by J. Karth. 
Personals. Reports. Miscellaneous communications. 





Revue Internationale du Pedagozgic Comparative [Inter- 
national Review of Comparative Pedagogics], Vol. 3, No. 5. 
Paris, May 25, 1901. 

“Tntellectually backward children in schools for deaf-mutes,” 
by A. Dubranle; “The School of House-keeping at Mont-De- 
Marsan”; “The Departmental Institution for Deaf-mutes at As- 
niéres’—brief report on the characteristic features of this insti- 
tution, by Dr. J. Pioger; “All or nothing—a door should be 
either open or shut,” last paper written by the late Prof. Gabriel 
Rancurel of the National Deaf-mute Institution of Paris—a dis- 
cussion of the respective merits of the two principal methods of 
deaf-mute instruction, in the form of a dialogue between the pro- 
fessor and his friend Gaston; “Simplified orthography,” by P. 
Lémont. Reviews of foreign books and periodicals. 





The Imperial Russian Institution for Deaf-mutes at St. 

Petersburg. 

This pamphlet of 24 pages, in the French language, was 
specially prepared for the Paris International Congress of Deaf- 
mutes, of 1900, by the very able Director of the Institution, Mr. 
Alexander Ostrogradsky. It gives a brief history of the institu- 
tion, and an account of its present condition, and is embellished 
by a number of engravings, amongst the rest some fine portraits 
of the Emperor and Empress of Russia, Mr. Ostrogradsky, and a 
view of the institution showing the vast extent of the buildings. 

It may be stated that this institution owes its inception to the 
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Imperial Russian family, and that ever since it has enjoyed the 
special favor of the successive rulers of the vast Empire. One 
day during the summer of 1806, the Empress Marie Fedoroona, 
the wife of Paul I, met in the park of the palace of Paulovsk two 
young boys, one of whom was a deaf-mute. This meeting pro- 
duced a powerful impression on the mind of the charitable Em- 
press, and that very vear she founded, at her own expense, an 
institution for deaf-mutes at Paulovsk. It was begun on a small 
scale, and at first only numbered 12 scholars, who were instruc- 
ted by Father Sigmond who had studied the ari of educating 
deaf-mutes at Vienna. But not only did the Empress during the 
first years of its existence meet all the expenses of the institution, 
but also took an active interest in its welfare. She personally 
superintended some of the studies, was present at the examina- 
tions giving prizes to the best scholars; and when scholars had 
finished the course found places for them where they could earn 
their living. 

Finding the development of the institution too slow, she 
entered into a correspondence with Abbé Sicard at Paris, relative 
to the best methods for improving the condition of the institution, 
and finally succeeded in inducing Mr. Jeoffret, a pupil of the 
Abbé de l’Epée to accept the place as Director of the institution, 
which place he held till his death in the year 1824. Gradually 
the number of scholars increased; and in 1809 it was found nec- 
essary to move the institution from Paulovsk to St. Petersburg 
where it has remained ever since, first in a small building, and 
since 1820 in its present palatial building. Mr. Jeoffret was suc- 
ceeded as Director by Mr. Gourtzeff, a Russian; and he by Mr. 
Fleury, a Frenchman. Mr. Fleury devoted all his efforts to the 
development of the institution and wrote a work on the education 
of deaf-mutes. But his chief merit rests on the fact that he 
strongly recommended the speech method. The work was con- 
tinued on the same lines by Mr. Fleury’s successor, Mr. Spesch- 
neff who had carefully studied the method followed by the famous 
German teacher Hill. A new epoch dates from the appointment 
of Mr. A. Pfoll as honorary curator of the institution. Mr. Pfoll 
visited the principal institutions for deaf-mutes in foreign coun- 
tries, and returned to Russia deeply convinced that the sign 
method did no longer meet modern requirements and that it was 
absolutely necessary to replace it by the pure speech method. 
In 1896 Mr. Ostrogradsky was appointed Director; soon new 
regulations were established, and the sign method was definitely 
abolished, so that now the pure speech method is the only one 
employed in the instruction imparted in the Imperial Russian 
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Institution for Deaf-mutes. In order to carry on the work of 
instruction more systematically and effectually normal courses 
for teachers of deaf-mutes have been established where they 
receive a thorough training for their future calling. 

The institution derives its income from the following 
sources: I, the interest of the legacy (about $580,000) left by the 
founder, the late Empress Marie Iedoroona; 2, an annual sub- 
vention granted by the Government for the support of 120 schol- 
ars who, by the provisions of the regulations are educated at the 
expense of the Government; 3, the amounts paid by some 
wealthy families for the education of their deaf-mute children. 

The institution possesses the vast building at St. Petersburg, 
and a number of country houses in the environs of the capital, 
where the scholars and the professors with their families can 
spend the summer. 

The annual expenditure is about $86,850.00. The present 
number of scholars is 162: 108 boys and 54 girls. Children from 
all classes of society are received from the ages of 7 to g years. 
Before entering, each child is carefully examined by a competent 
physician, as regards its physical condition, and two of the pro- 
fessors, in conjunction with the Director, give the final decision 
whether a child shall be admitted. Paying scholars pay $202.68 
per annum. 

The institution has two distinct sections: one for boys and 
one for girls. The course of study occupies 9 years, 3 in the 
preparatory and 6 in the higher course. The method employed 
is the pure speech method. A limited number of scholars who 
could not derive sufficient benefit from this instruction, are sent 
to a separate institution where they learn the first elements of 
primary instruction and some trades suited to their intellectual 
condition, 

The sanitary condition of the institution is exceedingly satis- 
factory; and the food is healthy and abundant, the scholars hav- 
ing four meals a day:at 7.30 tea and wheat bread,at 12.30 dinner, 
soup, meat and vegetables, accompanied by tea; at 6 p. m. some 
light refreshments and tea; and at 8.30 p. m. tea and wheat bread. 

The number of teachers is 16, and the total number of 
employees, professors, master mechanics, etc., is 50. The course 
embraces: religion, the Russian language, arithmetic, geography, 
history, natural sciences, penmanship and drawing; whilst the 
following trades are also taught: printing, cabinet-making, book- 
binding, locksmith’s trade. During the last 15 years not a single 
scholar has left the institution who has not found suitable em- 
ployment, 
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Collection of Stories and Articles for Reading in Class 
and for the Entertainment of Deaf and Dumb Cnhil- 
dren, by N. Lagovski, Inspector of the St. Petersburg In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

As its title states, this is a book for deaf children, a reading- 
book for use in Russian schools. It is a small size quarto of 202 
pages, well printed and beautifully and skilfully illustrated in 
half-tones and line drawings. It is by far the most pretentious 
and well executed work specially prepared for use by teachers 
of the deaf that has come to our notice, and we are constrained 
to the conviction that Russia is in advance of the rest of the 
world in thus providing suitable reading matter for the deaf chil- 
dren in her schools. The subject matter and arrangement of the 
work suggest our own admirable “Raindrop,” but it is superior 
to that publication in its appropriate and suggestive illustrations. 
We present the following review of the work by one familiar with 
the Russian language: 

The scope of this book is to teach the native language to 
the deaf and dumb, one of the most important, difficult, and 
complex questions to be solved in the education of these un- 
fortunates. The knowledge of the language is the center and 
foundation of all other knowledge. All other branches are 
grouped and based upon it. The study of geography, physical 
science, history, and so forth, is only possible in so far as the 
language has been mastered. Consequently the greatest at- 
tention is given to the correct and fundamental study of the 
Russian language. 

Firstly, care is taken that the deaf and dumb should learn 
to express themselves by word of mouth and they are taught only 
by communion with people talking to them. The influence of 
life, i. e., the immediate influence of man upon man by the liv- 
ing word serves as one of the greatest factors in the education 
of all men. The deaf and dumb are more or less isolated when 
out of school. Consequently the principal aim of the Institution 
is to put everything that could influence them at their disposal. 
This may be attained most easily by reading. Moreover, reading 
for the deaf and dumb is a means of continuing their education 
when they leave school. 

On account of the great importance of reading, the following 
principles must be followed: 
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a. The reading must be fluent and the enunciation good; 

b. The articles read must be correctly understood and re- 
membered well; 

c. The forms of speech must be accurately explained and 
taught to be correctly used; 

d. The desire for speech and conversational language es- 
pecially must be developed; 

e. Multiple knowledge must be diffused; and as a result 
of all, 

f. The enrichment of the soul and the ennobling of the heart 
will be attained. 

The whole material of the book in question is divided into 
three parts and an appendix. 

Section A, or General Information section, is subdivided 
into 12 chapters, of which the first—the school—contains small 
poems and narrations on school life in general, the usefulness 
of study and labor. The second treats of the seasons, nature, 
life, and various occupations, of men with regard to their 
dependency upon the seasons. The third chapter—the city— 
gives a knowledge of public buildings and institutions, artisans, 
their occupations, commerce, and money. The fourth speaks of 
the village; the fifth, domestic animals; the sixth, the kitchen 
garden, garden, and orchard; the seventh, fields and meadows; 
the eighth, the forest; the ninth, water, vapor, wind, clouds, rain, 
dew, etc.; the tenth, man and the animals; the eleventh, the oc- 
cupations of men. This latter is the most complete of all, con- 
taining about eighty stories and articles which treat on family 
relations, human character, religion, public and national exi- 
gencies, and the Russian realm. The articles are written so as te 
be conducive to conversation, to questions and answers. The 
twelfth chapter contains poems, fables, and fairy tales. The 
material of each section is so graded as to evolve from the sim- 
plest form to a more and more complicated one as to expression 
and thought. 

Section B, the second part of the reader, contains geograph- 
ical information. All the articles are descriptive ones. 

Section C, the third part of the book, illustrates history by 
descriptions and pictures of famous cities and monasteries in 
order to keep important historical facts fresh in the memory of 
the pupils. In short, and in general, it allows them to follow the 
origin and development of the Russian Empire. 

The appendix contains three articles treating on the founders 
of institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb abroad 
and on the beginning and development of the same in Russia. 
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Paul Binner and his Noble Work among the Deaf, Hypatia 

Boyd. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1901. 8vo, pp. 58. 

Could one but choose his own biographer, a teacher would 
be sure to choose from among his loyal and loving pupils. And 
having thus chosen one could scarcely ask that his life work be 
better, or more faithfully pictured, than in the brief biography 
before us. Few of us knew Paul Binner well, hence the narra- 
tive of his life comes as a revelation of the man—in the nobility 
of his character and in his earnest and unflinching zeal in behalf 
of the cause that he loved and to which he gave his life. We 
know now that in his death the work of the instruction of the 
deaf lost an able teacher, the state a loyal defender, and the 


world a noble man. 
The spirit of love and the motive that actuated the author 


in presenting this tribute to her teacher’s memory are fittingly 
reflected in her own words in the preface of the work: 

“The author has written this, her first book, from an ardent 
longing to help perpetuate the memory of her beloved teacher, 
Paul Binner, and also to express, though inadequately, her deep 
and lasting gratitude, for the privilege of the key which admitted 
her to social happiness, to intellectual light and pleasures, 
namely the priceless boons of articulation and lip-reading with- 
cut which she could not have graduated from the hearing high 
school in Milwaukee, nor have successfully attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.” 

The volume is well printed and has a half-tone portrait of 
Paul Binner as a frontispiece. It may be obtained by address- 
ing the author, 1046 National Avenue, Milwaukee. Price, $1.00. 





The Deaf-Blind. A Monograph. By William Wade. Printed 
for private circulation. Hecker Brothers: Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1901. 4to, pp. 8o. 

The author of this volume in giving his prime reason for 
undertaking its preparation says: “I have been led to the prepar- 
ation and publication of this monograph by many and frequent 
experiences of the incorrect views the public, and even the pro- 
fessionals in education, take concerning the deaf-blind.” One 
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mistake that he would correct is, that the task of their education 
is one of great difficulty; another is, that a teacher taking up the 
work must needs have had previous experience or special train- 
ing. He urges that schools for the deaf, rather than schools for 
the blind, are the better prepared for the teaching of the deaf- 
blind. A complete list of the known cases in the United States 
and Canada of the deaf-blind is given, with, in each case, a brief 
statement of important facts relating to it. The list includes 
seventy-two persons, sixty living and twelve dead. This great 
excess of the number of the living known cases over the dead, 
uggests the chief value of this volume as a record, as it also sug- 
gests the importance of the work that is now being done for this 
class of persons in caring for them and educating them. 

The larger part of the volume is given to sketches of the 
lives of deaf-blind persons now receiving systematic school in- 
struction and training. These sketches are most of them ac- 
companied by portraits, which enhance greatly the interest of 
the sketches and contribute to the attractiveness of the volume. 
The mechanical part of the work has been well executed and it 
reflects much credit upon the publishers. 


| 





American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, September, 1gor. 


The September number of the Annals has the following 
table of contents: “The Sixteenth Meeting of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf,’ E. A. Fay; “The Meeting of Department XVI 
of the National Educational Association at Detroit, Mich.,” E. 
A. Gruver; “The First Two Years’ Work in Geography,” Caro- 
line R. Smith; “A Higher Standard of Primary Education in 
Our Schools,” James L. Smith; “Caroline C. Sweet,” Job Wil- 
liams; “The Formation of a Speech Sentiment in a Combined 
System School,” W. E. Taylor; “The Deaf in the Legal Profes- 
sion,’ Theodore Grady; “Notes on Manual and Industrial 
Training—IV,” Warren Robinson; “Some Little Foxes Among 
Our English Vines,” Edith Vandegrift; “Catharine Pedersen,” 
Myra L. Barrager; “The Deaf-blind Eligible to Schools for the 
Deaf,” W, Wade, Notices of publications. School items. 











EDITORIAL. 


In a time of transition as regards methods of 
High Testimony instructing the deaf such as we are now pass- 

ing through, and in the midst of the uncertain- 
ties that attend new and changing conditions incident to growth 
and progress, all expression of opinion touching vital questions, 
by educators of standing, experience, and ability, is especially 
welcomed. Such expression can not but be accepted as light in 
darkness, making plainer by so much the way to better things 
that all, regardless of individual practice or belief, are so con- 
scientiously and earnestly seeking. A real service therefore has 
been performed by the writer in that excellent publication, 
“Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan’’—reviewed elsewhere— 
giving as he does a symposium of opinions of leading educators 
of Europe upon the question of the extent of “the application of 
the speech-method in the instruction of deaf-mutes.” These 





opinions we reproduce in full—see pages 385, 386—and they are 
well worth careful and thoughtful reading. When such men as 
— Gude of Hanover, Vatter of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Walther of — 

3erlin, and all the rest that follow, place themselves as they 
have done, thus deliberately upon record in giving their views 
upon the question propounded, it will be believed that they have 
weighed their words well, and that they are in each instance the 
expression of deepest searching and of innermost conviction. 
There are no differences among teachers as to the desirability of 
the largest practicable application of speech-methods in the ed- 
ucation of the deaf, therefore we feel that we but express a uni- 
versal gratification that the testimony presented is so strong 
and so uncompromisingly for the speech-method as applicable 
to the large majority in the work of the instruction of the deaf. 
t is just this question of the measure of the applicability of the 
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speech method upon which we most wish assurance, and we can 
have no higher or better authority than this that we now have, 
in these men who speak from life-long experience in the use of 
the speech-method and from deep conviction of its adequacy for 


purposes of instruction. 


The retirement of Mr. J. W. Swiler from the 
A New Superintendency of the Wisconsin School 
Superintendent for the Deaf at Delavan, makes a vacancy 
which has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Charles P. Cary, of Milwaukee. Mr. Cary comes to his 
new work with large experience as an educator of hearing chil- 
dren, leaving to accept the position a chair in the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee. While we cannot but regret Mr. Cary’s 
inexperience in the special work of the instruction of the deaf, 
we may hope that his training as an educator of normal children 
has fitted him for quickly adjusting himself to the new con- 
ditions that confront him and that his administration will be in 
the highest possible degree a success. 

Of Mr. Swiler’s retirement we can say no less than that it 
is an Occasion of most widespread and sincere regret throughout 
the profession. A man in the prime of life, a skillful teacher 
and successful administrator, the work of the instruction of the 
deaf will ill afford the loss of his services, and it may well be 
hoped that the loss will not prove a permanent one. Mr. 
Swiler we understand will take up his residence with his family 
in Burlington, Iowa, where he has extensive property interests. 


We have received information of the re-open- 


A School . 
ing of the San Francisco Day-School for the 


Reopened aa 
Deaf, which was closed some two years ago 


on account of illness in the family of the teacher, Mrs. Jennie 
B. Holden. The school starts with an enrollment of fifteen pu- 
pils and is in charge of Mrs. Holden who thus resumes her wor’. 
In connection with her school, a normal training class has been 
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started under the direction of Mrs. Holden. A Parents’ Asso- 
ciation has also been organized that it is hoped will in co-operat- 
ing with the school contribute to its success. 


AN ADDRESS BY HELEN KELLER BEFORE A 
YOUNG LADIES’ CLUB. 

The following address by Helen Keller before the Young 
Ladies’ Club of Baddeck, at a meeting held at Beinn Breagh 
Hall, August 31, 1901, widl be read with interest by all: 
“Dear Friends: 

“T do not know just how to tell you what I feel tonight. 
Iam so proud and glad to meet the Young Ladies’ Club of 
Baddeck. My heart throbs in appreciation of your presence 
here, ‘but my tongue will not utter the thoughts that arise in me.’ 
Here, ir this beautiful home love is supreme; we see it in every 
flower; we hear it in the music that sings itself inside and out- 
side our hearts; it makes everything beautiful! Here our griefs, 
our deprivations, our failures, are made to ‘blossom like Aaron’s 
rod’ with flowers. 

“People often ask me if I am happy. It seems strange to 
them that one who cannot see or hear should be able to enter 
into the joys of life. That is because they do not understand 
the power of love. By its magic one perceives that everything 
has its wonders—even darkness and silence. The eye cannot 
follow the flight of song; the ear cannot hear the music in the 
heart that receives it; but the spirit knows no limitation; it may 
follow the song to the utmost boundaries of the heavens and 
in the inner silence of thought listen to the music of the spheres. 

“This thought is enough to make the saddest happy; it will 
make you happier if you will let it take root in your hearts. It 
was planted in mine by one who is all the world to me—my 
teacher—to whom all the best of me belongs; for there is not a 
talent or aspiration or joy in me that has not been awakened by 


her loving touch.” 
At the same meeting Dr. Bell told of the methods that had 
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been employed by Miss Sullivan in Helen’s education, and 
offered the prediction that the success of these methods would in 
time revolutionize the entire system of instructing the deaf. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Through inadvertence on the part of our reviewer an 
error found its way into the review of Mr. Sutermeister’s Report 
of the Congress of Deaf-mutes held at Stuttgart, Germany, in 
May, 1900, given in our June number, page 272. Instead of 
saying, “The great majority of the delegates of the Stuttgart 
Congress were enthusiastically in favor of the pure oral method,” 
it should have read, “The great majority of the delegates were 
enthusiastically in favor of the mixed method.” 

Another error occurs in the published list of schools on 
page 285, in which the name of the chief executive officer of St. 
John’s Institute for Deaf-mutes, at St. Francis, Wis., is given 
as L. W. Mihm. It should read Rev. M. M. Gerend. 


OBITUARIES. 


The death of Professor Samuel Porter, of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, at the advanced age of 91 years, removes from the 
profession the oldest and one of the best known of its members. 
He was spending his vacation at his home in Farmington, Con- 
necticut, and died on the night of September 2, in the house in 
which he was born. He began the work of teaching the deaf 
at Hartford in 1834, and taught thereafter at Hartford, New 
York, and Washington for more than sixty years. He was for 
a time editor of the Annals, and later an associate editor of 
Webster’s International Dictionary. The Annals speaks of him 
as “a man of extensive reading, profound scholarship, sound 
judgment, sweet disposition, and lofty spirit.” 

Philip G. Gillett passed away on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, October 2, rg01, at his home in Jacksonville, Ill., at the 
age of 68 years. Dr. Gillett was for many years Superintend- 
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ent of the Illinois School for the Deaf, at Jacksonville. Upon 
retiring from this position in 1893 he was elected President of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. He continued in this office until 1899, when the 
infirmities of age compelled him to give up active labor. At the 
time of his death he was still a Director in the Association. Dr, 
Gillett was a man of character and strength, and in his time he 
did a noble and great work, a work that he leaves behind him 
as an enduring monument to his ability and worth. <A sketch 
of his life and an estimate of his character will be given in a 
future number of the REvIEw. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 


General Secretary aimstokeep a list of teachers and one of super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any person 
who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names and ad- 
dresses with the General Secretary, should state the length and 
character of their experience, and give such other information as 
would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appointments. 
The General Secretary requests teachers whose names are on the 
list to notify him at once upon their securing positions. And the 
same request is made of Superintendents—to give immediate 
information when the vacancies on their teaching staff have been 
filled. 


A limited number of bound volumes of the REvieEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. I, bound in cloth, 
$1.00; for Vol. II, bound in cloth, $2.00. For prices of other 
publications of the Association, see advertisement in this number. 
In order that these latter publications may be placed in the hands 
of all members of the Association who may not have them, the 
prices have been reduced to amounts covering little more than 
postage, and entire sets are offered at $2.00 per set. 








